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BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, 


Wishing to show their sympathy for theie Southern Patrons, and willing to lend them a helping 
hand in their present difAcaltics, have sdited the price.of: their 


With the 


PREMIUM em... eS : IMPROVED GUANO. 


w= 


IRON CYLINDER ( } . u a = a TTLCHMENT. 
GRIN DRILL “eRe 


“THE FARMER'S FAVORITE,” 


So as to place it within the reach of all. It will sow Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, &c., in any 
given quantity, from 4 to 16 pecks to the acre. 

It will sow Guano, Plaster, Ashes; Bone Dust, or any of the manufactured Fertilizers ; the de- 
sired quantity being regulated with perfect acctiracy. 

It will ‘sow Corn‘or Beans in Drills, by simply shutting off the feed to as many tubes as you 


It He sows Grass and Clover Seed, &c. &c. 


Thus in the BICKFORD & HUFFMAN Drill, you haves machine to sow any of your grain with 
greater regularity, Guano and other Fertilizers more perfectly and economically, and Grass or 
Clover Seed, broadcast behind the Drill, after the sowing/and manuring is performed, more evenly 
than can bedone by hand;‘and all with one man and team; and it is made-a perfect broadcasting 
machine, for either Grain or Guano, or both by simply removing the tubes. ; 

These’ Drills are three sizes, 7, 8 and 9 tube, and. two kinds, straight and doubled rowed@=the 
latter being for use on rough, stony, or cloddy ground ; and we furnish either pole or shafts—the 
latter to work three horses abreast. We also. manufacture # Plain Drill for Seeding Grain only, 
but to which we attach.our Grass Seeder. 

A fall supply of Repairing Parts always on -band, and Repairing. promptly and efficiently 
executed, 


from a practice! knowledge, to recommend the best. 


Prices, Delivered on Boat or Cais at Baltimore, 3 
FOR 1807... peer 


8 Tube Grain Drill. Sat, ints 00 | Tube Grafs Drill with Guano asta 5198-00 
«180 00 


9 , OP Fens CROSS ewT TEL ESeeC SEES 


Grass seed mag wegen to citer of the bar $10.00 uc ay 


Jak? Revs 


AIPHOR INFORMATION, bea ADDRESS Sor sek at 


NW Tae ‘BUCKINGHAM,. 


Having made arrangements to sell most of, the leading machines of the ay we are prepa | 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 


Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep.” 
—— — eee —— 


THE OLD FarMER hails friend and foe with 
a Christmas greeting. Peace and good will! 

Let our thaughts be of the Prince of Peace, 
who came once a little child in great humility, 
and will come again in glorious majesty a 
King and Judge. 

The “mighty Pan” the poet calls Him; the 
God of Shepherds and of Flocks. “The Good 
Shepherd” he calls himself. The Good Shep- 
herd careth for his sheep. He must bring 
them back to his ways when they stray; He 
must drive them even with whips, if need Be, 
into his green pastures. What if those who 
are of his flock have grief and trouble to en- 
dure for a while—He might give them, just 
as well, if he saw fit, honour and power and 
riches, and all the comforts and joys which 
these may bring—He gives these continually 
to such as shall never see His face. 


Work for the Month. 
JANUARY. 





The old year and its work finished up, the 
néw one with its engagements demands at- 
tention. A plan of working operations for 
the year should be thoughtfully made. Allot 





to each crop its proper ground. Determine 
the extent of each, shunning alike the error 
of over cropping on the one hand, and on the 
other of not having enough to task well your 
cropping resources. It is a nice point and of 
much importance to adapt the work of the 
season to the available means of working and 
to the capabilities of the manager. Manage- 
ment is a great power in agricultural opera- 
tions, especially when these are on a scale of 
any extent. 
WHEAT FIELDS. 

Look occasionally to these and keep the 
water furrows open, bearing in mind that it 
is excess of water rather than excess of cold 
which causes winter-killing. If there has 
been a good fall growth, graze with cattle 
when the ground is in condition for it, and if 
there has been fall fly, graze with sheep. 

TOBACCO. 

Continue to strip tobacco whenever it may 
be in order, and dispatch the work, observing 
the suggestions of last month, Get in hand 
stuff for hogshead siding and heading, so that 
they may be in readiness without consuming 
more valuable time later in the season, The 
timber for hoops should be cut green when 
wanted for use. 

TOBACCO BEDS. 

Have cut early, the brush and wood for 
burning tobacco beds, and take the first op- 
portunity of the ground being in condition for 
working, to. prepare for seeding. It some- 
times happens that this occurs in this latitude 
in the month of January, and not again per- 
haps till very late in the season. Last yea 
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the spring season was so bad as to make the 


sowing of plants very late, and such a spell | 


of weather as we sometimes have in January, 
though we had none last year, would have 
given great advantage to the planter. Some 
planters get rid of the great labour of burn- 
ing by substituting heavy applications of Pe- 
ruvian Guano, at the rate of six to eight hun- 
dred weight chopped in while preparing the 
bed. 
CARE OF STOCK. 

Have horses, cows, calves, oxen, and sheep, 
well looked to according to last month's notes. 
As ewes approach the season of lambing, give 
them a careful oversight, and feed them some 
grain, that they may be kept in good heart. 
Keep breeding sows in good condition, if you 
expect from them thrifty broods of pigs. Sup- 
ply all deficiencies in the number of working 
stock. : 

CARTS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Have carts and implements of all sorts, 
thoroughly repaired, if they need it, and keep 
all well secured from weather. If there is 
not shedding or house room for every thing, 
provide it now, when the necessity is appa- 
rent, and you have the leisure for it. Have 
all gearing overhauled, repaired and greased. 
Give the blades of scythes, the knives of your 
reaper and mower, and anything about other 
agricultural machines or implements likely to 
suffer from rust, a thin coating of grease and 
beeswax melted together. Have ice hooks, 
leather mittens, saws and axes, all ready for a 
speedy gathering of the ice crop. 


PLANTING TREES. 

If there be trees to plant in spring, dig out 
the holes in any suitable weather, and let there 
be no overhaste that will prevent its being 
well done. Set stakes near the trees planted 
out the past fall, and fasten the trees to them 
securely, with ropes of straw, to prevent the 
evils produced by the winter winds. Turn 
over and examine all piles of weeds and other 
trash, and kill the field mice you will be sure 
to find in some of them. ‘To your peach 
trees, go down on your knees, with knife and. 
brad awl, or other probe,-and hunt out the 
grub. Use a good cushion of straw to kneel 


upon. 


_. MANURE. 

Gather materials for manure‘ from “every 
source.’ - Look’ especially to the accumulation 
of the hog pens. See that the spouting takes’ 





| off well from the manure heap the water that 


would wash away its strength. 
LIME AND ASHES. 


Spread these on surface at any time that it 
may be convenient to do so. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Prepared for the American Farmer, by DanigL BaRKER, 
Maryland Agricultural College. 





Anticipating the approach of hard frost, 
cautions have been given and directions re- 
peated in former numbers of the “ Farmer” 
for the protection of tender vegetables liable 
to be affected by frost. The exercise of fore- 
thought is a duty that our ever-changing cli- 
mate renders imperative, in order to avert, by 
precautionary measures, the ill consequences 
that accrue from unfavorable circumstances 
of climate. In former numbers we have given 
instructions for hauling manure, trenching, 
and ploughing up all vacant plots in this de- 
partment, which should be carefully and sys- 
tematically carried on in all favorable weather. 
The formation of new borders for grape vines 
(when grown upon this department) should 
now be attended to, and all descriptions of 
work requiring the removal of earth. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Sow sceds of this, and also 
of lettuce and cabbage, in boxes or upon 8 
mild bottom heat, in a hot-bed frame, to be 
forwarded and transplanted in a protected 
situation. They will secure winter plants 
better than those sown in the open ground, 
and should the severe weather have destroyed 
those sown in the fall, they will prove valu- 
able as substitutes. 


PotatTors.— Where the ground is light and 
dry, a few of the early sorts may now be 
planted. 


RavuBARB.—A succession of this may be 
had by covering the plants with large pots or 
boxes, and surrounding them with fermenting 
material, or by planting the roots in boxes 
and placing them in a warm cellar. The lat- 
ter has the advantage of being less trouble- 
some, & great consideration in the busy time 
which is approaching: 

RaDisHes sown on warm border will re- 
quire strict attention. The covering should 
be removed évery fine day. Powdered char- 
coal strewed amongst_them will be a preven- 
tive of damp, mildew and shanking up. 














— 
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The Fruit Garden. 


That the first dish of strawberries is hailed 
With delight, no one will deny, and the man 
who can produce the first dish of this beauti- 
ful fruit a few days before his neighbors (means, 
&c., being equal) we consider to have accom- 
plished a feat. Friendly rivalry will cause 
efforts to be made which will go beyond what 
we have already attained. The forcing of 
strawberries is carried on extensively in and 
xround many of our large cities, from March 
to May, and during the spring of the past 
year (1867), were sold in the markets of Bos- 
ton and New York for the very moderate sum 
of $5 per ounce. Strawberries may be had 
from May (forced ones much earlier) until 
July; but to secure them from September 
through the winter we think a great desider- 
atum. No one would object to a dish of this 
luscious fruit during the winter months. How 
many there are, confined by sickness, who 
can be revived even at the sight of fine ripe 
strawberries, sent by some kind ‘friend who 
“has a heart that can feel for another,” If 
enly for such a purpose, then, I would say to 
those who have the means, endeavor to have 
this most delicious and excellent fruit every 
month of the year. T am here gently admon- 
ished to take the suggestion home—that of 
all places in this fair State, the “Agricul- 
tural College” is the one to make experiments, 
not: only for the benefit of its pupils, but for 
the country generally. We appreciate the 
admonition and reply, we are doing all we can 
towards accomplishing the object. We have 
on our trial grounds seventy-five varieties of 
strawberries, with several hundred seedlings, 
raised from the leading kinds in cultivation. 
We have also made our arrangements for fer- 
tilizing a number of plants in pots, with the 
view of obtaining late kinds, thus prolonging 
the bearing season, But in order to have 
strawberries in the winter months, we must 
look to a very neglected variety, the Alpine. 
By planting this kind in pots during March, 
April, May and June, with the usual attention 
given to the large kinds, they will not fail to 
produce plenty of fruit. When the pots are 
well filled with roots, they should be placed 
near the glass of a greenhouse, in a tempera- 
ture ranging from 56 to 75. degrees, giving 
them plenty of air whenever the.weather per- 
mits. . By. introducing a few pots:into the 
greenhouse every three weeks, there will be 





no difficulty in having Alpines in fruit through- 
out the winter. This variety, when well 
grown, with the ripe and green fruit inter- 
mixed, and the pretty white flowers standing 
well up above the green foliage, are beautiful 
ornaments for the dinner table, or placed 
amongst plants in flower, have a very grace- 
ful appearance, giving a spring-like perfume, 
and adding much to the enjoyment of a 
“home.” 

The pruning of hardy grape vines may be 
done when not frozen. So with all the small 
fruits, such as raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, &. 


ee 
ee 


The Fiower Garden. 





If a fine appearance is to be made in the 
way of flower gardening next summer, the 
next three months must be a time of activity 
in preparing the plants which are to produce 
those rich masses of bloom which the present 
style of flower gardening necessitates. If 


extent and brilliancy of rich color have any- — 


thing to do with the designation “flower” 
garden, it never was more appropriate than 
now. 

“Who does not love flowers?” To many 
they are the most cherished, not only of the 
household, but of our garden embellishments. 
To our feasts and festivals they add lustre and 
beauty, arid pomp to many of our religious 
ceremonies. They cheer and comfort “the 
sick and afflicted.” They adorn the bride, 
and in sadness are strewn upon the graves of 
our loved ones. The rich can have them . 
throughout the year, but the majority of our 
city population have to be content with hay- 
ing them but for a limited portion of the year, 
and their enjoyment of flowers are mainly 
dependent upon publie gardens and green- 
houses. .I am wandering far from my original 
object, which was merely to make a few re- 
marks preparatory to the busy. season. ap- 
proaching. 

To the amateur (for whom we write) I would - 
say, arrange without delay the way in which 
you wish your beds planted the ensuing sum- 
mer, making a calculation of the number of 
plants required for the purpose, and-if the - 
means for propagatirig them are not at hand, 
secure them by early order of some nursery- 
man or florist. Unless. this is done, there will 
be some uncertainty in. procuring them in just - 
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such variety as may be desired at the time of 
planting. 

Should the weather be severe, the chief ope- 
rations will consist in giving additional pro- 
tection and in covering half-hardy plants. A 
little attention to this will secure from harm 
many plants which have been the object of 
much care and expense. How censurable are 
the results of forgetfulness ! 





The Greenhouse. 








A day temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees 
will be sufficient during the present month. 
If this cannot be maintained without strong 
fires, 45 to 50 degrees and moderate fires will 
be sufficient, but with this low temperature a 
very small circulation of air will suffice. A 
much higher degree of heat we have found to 
hurry the beautiful camellias past their bloom- 
ing period. 

Hyacinths, tulips, &c., may now be intro- 
duced from the cold frames, provided their 
pots are well filled with roots—without the 
application of heat is vain. 

Advantage should be taken of stormy wea- 
ther to regulate and clean all the plants in the 
greenhouse. The foliage of oranges, camel- 
lias, and other smooth-leaved plants, can be 
washed with a sponge and clean water, and the 
dust upon rough-leaved plants, as geraniums, 
&c., can be removed by brushing them lightly 
with a soft brush. When the plants are 
cleaned, the pots should be washed and the 
surface of each replaced with a little fresh 
soil, and where they require it, the shoots 
neatly tied to small, neat stakes. 

Where geraniums are grown too thick, thin 
out the weak shoots, and do not allow a dead 
or decayed leaf to be seen. 

Plants in rooms should only receive water 
when in actual need of it, and only in suffi- 
cient quantity to recruit their strength, keep- 
ing them as near the glass as possible. 





(3M. Xavier Garenne asserts that the bar- 
ren lands in the south of France can be easily 
reclaimed by sowing nettles. He wonders 
that the world is so blind to the treasures which 
it posesses in the nettle. Young nettle tops 
are excellent eating for man; cattle like them 
and thrive on them; they are the best medi- 
cine which a broken-down horse can take. 
Besides, the plant has a value in commerce as 
a textile. 





On the Use of Ch'oroform and Sulphuric 


48ther in Veterinary Practice. . 


Written for the ‘‘American Farmer’? by G. H. Dapp, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Probably most of your readers have some 
idea of the effects produced by the inhalation 
of chloroform and sulphuric ether, and there- 
fore can appreciate the value of such agent. 
yet, perhaps, it is not generally known that 
equal parts of these agents afford much relief 
when applied to inflammatory sores, wounds, 
bruises and acute lameness. It sometimes 
happens that after a horse has been “clipped” 
he suffers excruciating torment from a disease 
known as acute irritation of the skin. This 
irritation is manifested by superficial heat and 
tenderness of the body, and the animal is un- 
willing to be handled. Some horses of the 
nervous and sanguine temperaments, whose 
skins are very sensitive, suffer from general, 
as well as local irritation, and for a time are 
apt to lose both appetite and flesh. In such 
cases I usually apply, once daily, to the sur- 
face of the body, a portion of the following : 


Animal glycerine...........2 ounces. 
Sulphuric -ether........... 3 ounces. 
ere 


Give the animal an occasional “mash” of 
bran, into which stir a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered nitre. Under this kind of treatment 
the patient will rapidly improve. 

Sulphuric ether and chloroform are now 
used, by inhalation, in severe cases of enlarge- 
ment of the intestines, spasm and stricture of 
the same; also spasm at the neck of the blad- 
der. It acts asa powerful antispasmodic on 
the muscular tissues of the body, and when 
these are once relaxed the spasm and pain at- 
tending it soon ceases. Should, however, the 
pain linger, I give one ounce tincture of assa- 
foetida, and administer enemas of warm water. 

The following case may pussibly prove in- 
structive to the readers of this periodical : 

The animal was suddenly-attacked, in the 
street,with symptoms of acute abdominal pain, 
and, in consequence was hurried home to his 
stable. The moment he got there, he threw 
himself violently on the floor, commenced 
rolling, and grew excessively uneasy and ir- 
ritable; he had a wild appearance about the 
eyes, and the membranes within the eyelids 
were highly congested; the nostrils were di- 
lated; pulse about sixty per minute; extremi- 
ties cold; and the body was bedewed with 
a chilly perspiration. He would paw the floor 
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and strike out with his fore feet as if he meant 
mischief; occasionally he would suddenly fall 
on the floor as if in convulsions, then roll on 
his back, curve his head towards the abdo- 
men, the seat of pain, and then, as quick as 
thought, he would be on his legs again. The 
animal became so spiteful and unmanageable 
that I found it a matter of impossibility to 
get medicine down him; hence I procured 
some chloroform and sulphuric ether. So 
soon as he got on the floor, he was there held 
by the neck. I then saturated a sponge with 
a portion of the above and applied it to the 
nostrils, merely covering the sponge with a 
towel. The patient struggled violently at 
first to free himself from the parties that held 
him, but in the course of about a couple of 
minutes he became perfectly helpless and was 
fully xtherized. In this condition it would 
have been unsafe to drench the patient, so I 
kept him under the influence of the agent that 
had conquered him, for about half an hour, 
occasionally, however, removing the sponge, 
so that he might vitalize his blood by means 
of atmospheric air. After the animal had re- 
covered from the effects of the ether I gave 
him an antispasmodic. He showed no more 
symptoms of pain, and was put to work on 
the next day. 

This was a pure case of what is known as 
spasmodic colic, which differs from flatulent 
colic, inasmuch as the abdomen is not dis- 
tended with gas, but is rather tucked up, as 
the ‘saying is, in spasm; therefore the agent 
here recommended would not be indicated in 
flatulency—flatulent colic. 

I recommend that when any important or 
painful operation is to be performed on the 
horse, that he be brought under the influence 
of ether, and I think that every humane man 
will coincide with me, that the same remarks 
ought to apply to all the inferior orders of 
creation. 





The Sugar Cane. 

The sugar cane is one of a genus of many 
species of tall grasses. Like most cultivated 
plants, it consists of several permanent va- 
rieties, differing in size, in the color of the 
epidermis, and in the proportion of saccharine 
matter they contain. Like most of the cereals, 
the sugar cane has not been traced to its wild 
state. In its cultivated state it has been found 
in many independent places, often remote from 
each other, and bearing independent names. 





Its geographical limits are nearly the same as 
those of cotton; that is, extending from the 
equator to about the 30th degree of latitude. 
Like cotton, its culture has been pushed up to 
the 40th degree, but even with less success, 
for the cane takes a year to arrive at maturity, 
and is therefore liable to be cut off by severe 
frosts. In what country the sugar cane was 
first cultivated it is out of our power to dis- 
cover; but as far as we know, it has been im- 
memorially cultivated in the tropical and 
subtropical parts of Hindustan, in the Hindu- 
Chinese countries, in the tropical and subtrop- 
ical parts of China and Japan, in the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagoes, and in the 
tropical islands of the Pacific. There is no 
evidence of its having been cultivated in any 
country west of the Indus. It was unknown 
as a wild plant in Australia and New Zealand, 
and is unquestionably an exotic in America. 
The Greeks and Romans knew nothing of 
sugar but as an article of trade. They were 
uncertain about the country which produced 
it, and ignorant of the plant which yielded it. 
The Arabs, on the contrary, brought the plant 
itself from India, with the Indian name of its 
produce, cultivated it in Syria, in Egypt, in 
Greece, in North Africa, in Spain, in Sicily, 
and in Southern Italy, manufacturing sugar 
from it in all these places. At what time the 
Arabs introduced the culture of the cane and 
the manufacture of sugar into Syria and 
Egypt is unknown, but it is ascertained that 
sugar was imported into Venice from the 
countries enumerated at the end of the tenth 
century. The Crusaders found the cane 
cultivated in Syria as early as the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In the year 1420, or 
seventy-two years before the discovery of 
‘America the Portuguese carried the sugar cane 
to Madeira. In the fifteenth century the 
Spaniards carried the cane and manufacture 
of sugar to the Canary Islands, from whence 
they were conveyed to tropical America and 
its islands. In 1503, or about eleven years 
after its discovery, the culture and manufacture 
were fully established in Hispaniola. Sugar 
was, however, an article of consumption in 
Western Europe long before the discovery: of 
America. England was supplied from the 


emporia of Venice and Antwerp, and in the 
time of Shakspeare the name of the article 
was so familiar.as already to have its second- 
ary or figurative meaning, as in the expression, 
“sugared words.”—Mr. Craufurd on the Mi- 
grém of plants. pias! 
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Manure—Concentrated or Special, &c. 

This is a class of manures that are derived 
from a different source than the common stable 
or yard manure of the farm; and are valuable 
as aids, to stimulate or start an early growth, in 
connection with the ordinary farm manure. 
They should occupy—to use a pardonable il- 
lustration—the same, or similar, relation to 
the crops and soil, that the side dishes of the 
gentlemen’s dinner table do to the eater of the 
dinner; very much more benefit accruing 
when used in conjunction with common ma- 
nure,as generally they act as stimuiants— 
their action not being so lasting as the other, 
and from their very nature not capable of 
producing the same action on the soil that or- 
dinary farm manure does. 

All manures of every description may be 
classed under two different heads or classes, 
as organic and inorganic—the former consist- 
ing of animal and vegetable substances, and 
the latter of mineral matter; each acts upon 
the soil in various ways, and on different soils 
differently. Inorganic manures furnish nour- 
ishment to plants, and also act mechanically 
and chemically upon the soil, the same as, al- 
though in somewhat different degree from, 
organic manures. 

The good to be derived from a manure ap- 
plied, depends largely upon the condition of 
the soil in regard to moisture, as well as its 
mechanical condition ; for manures can only 
be received, as food for plants, in solution, 
and a suitable degree of moisture is essential 
to this; otherwise the manure remains inac- 
tive in the soil. Also, if the soil be filled with 
water, needing drainage, and cold, so that de- 
composition cannot proceed—or, if proceed- 
ing, very slow—plants derive little benefit 
from manure in the soil, however well filled. 
So if the mechanical condition be unfavora- 
ble, other circumstances being favorable, the 
soil should be fine and porous, so that the at- 
mospheric action will be free among its parti- 
cles, to warm and moisten them, thus aiding 
and assisting the putrefactive process of de- 
caying substances of the soil, as also the 
chemical changes going on in the mineral 
matters of the soil. 

We find a variety of fertilizers—or claimed 
as such—in the market, such as the various 
brands of guano, flour of bone, bone meal, su- 
perphosphate of lime, muriate of lime, sul- 
phates and nitrates of potash, soda and am- 
monia, fish guano, poudrettes, etc. Without 





doubt they all contain, more or less, of some 
principle which is valuable to the agricultu- 
rist; but too many of them do not furnish it 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the economi- 
cal farmer in paying its market price. If he 
cannot dépend upon the market, what is he 
todo? I believe we have heretofore pointed 
out resources sufficient, which, if taken full 
advantage of, will, with a small supplement 
from the market of such as is known and 
proved to be good, keep our farms improving, 
if properly applied, in connection with thor- 
ough culture and rotation, so as to produce 
maximum crops. I believe the farmer will 
find it more economical to expend the same 
amount in time and labor in preparing his 
own fertilizers, than to expend the money for 
those of the market. 


PREPARATION OF DOMESTIC POUDRETTE. 


In the preparation of poudrette, would he 
pursue the course recommended in a former 
late article, he would have a better article 
than any the market affords and if he wishes 
to add more, let him collect—it can usually 
be had for the gathering—the night soil from 
the neighboring village or city, and compost 
it with muck, loam, sods, &c., under cover; it 
can be done principally during cold or winter 
weather, and this is better than much of the 
poudrette I have seen manufactured. 

There is 8 manufactory—on a limited seale 
—of this article within a few miles of me, 
which has stood well where it has been used, 
and a few yearssince was pronounced good, 
after analysis by Prof. Johnson; but the mode 
—which is the usual plan pursued—of prepa- 
ration, subjects it to making a somewhat va- 
riable article. The night soil is collected du- 
ring the winter from the neighboring city, and 
drawn in close watertight boxes on wheels or 
runners, as the travelling may be, and stored 
in tanks sunk into the ground under cover, 
and the poudrette prepared during the follow- 
ing season. There is a suitable area in the 
open air, covered witha floor of boards and 
plank, on which the poudrette is prepared ; 
this floor is covered with muck which has 
been previously dug from a neighboring bed, 
and laid to drain and become somewhat ame- 
liorated, to the depth of two to four inches ; 
over this is spread from buckets, the liquid 
night soil from the tanks—the majority stored 
being liquid—which is readily absorbed, after 
which it is turned over and stirred, when an- 
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other quantity of night soil is applied and 
worked as before. No means of testing the 
poudrette are used, except a certain rule of 
applying about so much of the soil to each 
spread of the muck. Now ifa shower comes 
up, which is often the case, during the time 
of these manipulations, the fertilizing matter 
is washed out of this, being spread thin over 
so large anarea. Sometimes a shower comes 
on just as the poudrette is ready for the screen; 
such poudretie is of little value—a reason of 
its variableness in part, frequently. A farmer 
making his own will adda greater quantity 
of muck, &c., and keep the rains off, which 
will give it a greater value in amending the 
soil where applied. If he wishes it in less 
bulk, more concentrated, it can be easily made 
as heretofore described. 

If a good bone phosphate is desired, it can 
be easily prepared and at a small expense, as 
this, for old pastures and many other purpo- 
ses, makes one of the best fertilizers for the 
purpose—no one special manure can be best 
for all purposes and conditions. Woolen 
rags, waste hair and horns, make other valua- 
ble articles for special manures and the com- 
post heap. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF FISH GUANO. 


Fish guano makes one of our most valua- 
ble fertilizers, according to its cost, that the 
market affords; it is made from the refuse of 
fish after having the oil expressed. Along 
the coast an immense quantity of fish of va- 
rious kinds are caught, of little value except 
for their oil. In some sections a fish called 
the moss-bunker is caught, in almost unlim:- 
ted quantities, and after steaming, they are 
pressed to extract the oil, and the refuse is 
put up in barrels, of sold in bulk in market 
from $20 to $25 per ton, depending upon dis- 
tance of transportation and other local causes. 
This makes a very strong, heating fertilizer, 
and great care is needed in its use. It is best 
used after composting with other matter. 

In 1866 we prepared some for manuring 
corn in the hill as follows: Some three or 
four weeks before using, having 2 quantity of 
yard manure, very coarse, mostly straw and 
corn buts, we took loam sods from under the 
fence and this manure, and made a pile, using 
about a solid yard of manure to three-fourths 
of a yard of sods, and one barrel of the guano 
to five or six yards of the other combined ; 
laid first a layer of sods, and then of manure, 





with a good sprinkling of the guano, termina- 
ting with sods. The sides were laid up as 
square and true as possible. In a few days 
the pile began to show heat by emitting 
steam, or smoke; after laying about two weeks 
the pile was pitched over and had so broken 
down it could be done very readily. It then 
lay till wanted to use in the hill, when it was 
applied at the rate of a shovelful to each hill, 
and covered as soon as convenient with 
about half an inch of soil, and the corn drop- 
ped on it and covered. The corn came up 
very evenly, showing a beautiful deep green 
color, which it held through the season, grow- 
ing very thriftly. Although the land was in 
poor heart, the yield was a fair average for 
better land. I think if I were again to use a 
similar compost, I would add plaster to retain 
the ammonia, in a measure, that escapes du- 
ring the fermentation. 

This guano composted—one barrel with 
three solid yards of muck, or loam sods— 
makes an excellent fertilizer for rye, corn or 
any other crop, where it is applied broadcast, 
so far as I have had experience and observa- 
tion; but, as remarked before, care must be 
used not to apply it too strong—if so, the 
crop is destroyed instead of being benefitted. 
Country Gentleman. 





Turnips for Green Manure. 


Joseph Harris, formerly of the Genesee Far- 
mer, in a lecture on the cereals, which he de- 
livered at New Haven, February, 1860, says: 
“T was once on the farm of Mr. Matthews, 
of Swathan, in Norfolk, England, when he 
called my attention to a barley stubble, and 
said that the crop of barley from that field 
averaged seventy-five bushels per acre. It 
had been heavily manured for turnips, and 
the crop was very large, but not having stock 
sufficient to eat them, the greater portion rot- 
ted on the ground, and were ploughed in, of 
course furnishing a large amount of manure, 
rich in ammonia.” 

As a further instance: It was our custom, 
when we harvested and housed our mangels 
and Swedish turnips, always to cut off and 
spread on the ground the leaves of both kinds 
of roots; we never allowed them to be eaten, 
because experience had shown that when the 
leaves and gréens were ploughed in, a splendid 
crop of either wheat or barley (whichever was 
sown) was sure to follow. In England, the 
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turnips stand on the ground during the win- 
ter, and throw up high seed stalks in the 
spring; but the mangels must be housed, as 
the frost spoils them. The destruction of the 
turnip root in England on the soil is trouble- 
some, owing to its vitality; but in Canada, if 
white turnips were sown, and left exposed to 
the winter frost, they, as well as mangels, 
would be entirely softened and destroyed, and 
by spring time be ready for immediate amal- 
gamation with the soil. 

I will now give a Canadian instanee. Some 
years since, a Scottish farmer on one of the 
worn-out farms in the Niagara district, had 
on his farm one twenty-five acre field, that 
from continuous cropping was so reduced, 
that no grain whatever would grow on it.— 
He had no spare manure, as the farm would 
not grow straw enough to make it, but he was 
determined to thoroughly enrich this piece of 
land. He therefore prepared the field for 
mangels, planted them in drills, as well ma- 
nured in the drill as he could manage, which 
was not much, but as the Jand had never be- 
fore grown mangels they gtew finely. He 
horse-hoed the roots, then, when the plants 
were large enough, he ran the cultivator across 
them in place of singling or pulling them out, 
He got a heavy crop of tolerably large roots, 
the whole of which were ploughed in, and the 
ground summer fallowed the following year, 
to kill the weeds. Fall wheat was then sown 
and produced sixty bushels per acre. The wheat 
was seeded down well with clover, and as soon 
as the clover was in flower the next year, it 
was ploughed under with a ball and chain. 
This treatment got the land into thorough 
heart, and with judicious management since, 
that field, even till now, continues the best on 
the farm. 

It isa well-known fact that where sheep are 
not kept on mountainous or other extensive 
pasture, the English farmer neither makes, 
nor expects to make, any profit on the sheep 
over and above the manure which they fur- 
nish by consuming the roots and oil cake on 
the farm. If the sheep pay for the outgoings 
and interest on their purchase, and leave the 
farmer the manure free, he considers himself 
richly paid, and so he is. In Canada we do 
better than that, so far as buying and selling 
the sheep is concerned, but still the generality 
of farmers are content to keep but few sheep, 
and only those that they can winter through 
on pea straw, and some few roots, without 





difficulty. Sheep, in any great number, can- 
not be fattened or indeed kept successfully in 
Canada through the winter, without being 
housed, and it is not one farm in five hundred 
where three hundred sheep ean be housed 
during the winter. 

In “The Canada Farmer,” 16th April, 1866, 
P. Murison writes: “I would like to know if 
ploughing in a turnip crop is a good plan for 
manuting ground. I generally take in the 
turnips themselves, and plough in the leaves. 
Which is the best ?” 

“The Canada Farmer” answers: “If you 
have cattle to consume the roots, the latter is 
clearly the most judicious course.” 

Now I doubt this. I believe that the cattle 
and sheep take away mote good than they 
leave behind. I was discussing the matter 
with a clever Englishman, who had been head 
laborer, or grieve, on a large English farm, 


where they made their own superphosphate ; 


he had never discussed the idea of destroyin:: 
turnips on the land before, and at first seemer 
to look on it asa horrible piece of extrava- 
gance; but when I told him the amount of 
solid constituents of the turnip,and how much 
of that must necessarily go into the sheep, 
and be carried away with them, perception 
dawned upon him, and he exclaimed in, a sort 
of rapture, “yes, you are right; I see it now. 
If you were to take all the lambs which can 
be bred up on one hundred acres of turnips, 
and dissolve ‘them with sulphuric acid, you 
would have a grand lot of superphosphate, 
enough to manure two such lots of turnips, 
and by feeding these turnips on the ground 
the sheep cart'y away the whole of it.” Well, 
he was delighted at the discovery, and went 
away fully determined to grow and plough in 
all the turnips he could manage to get into 
the ground. 

But few people are aware of the extent to 
which green crops are ploughed under in some 
parts of Canada. Thus, on the sandy land 
about what is known as the Long Point coun- 
try, county of Norfolk, it is not unusual to 
plough in one, two, and even three sowings of 
buckwheat in the course of one season. The 
first sowing, possibly, will hardly cover the 
ground; the second is better, and the third is 
a full crop, the ground producing a good crop 
of wheat afterwards. But the season in that 
district is the longest in Canada, or otherwise 
they could not do as they do. When they 
can once raise a good crop of clover, they pre- 
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fer to plough it under as soon as it is in flower, 
and then sow fall wheat afterwards; without 
clover their land in the sandy portions would 
not repay the cost of cultivation. 

On the plains in Haldimand and Hamilton, 
back of Cobourg, they carry out the same sys- 
tem to a great length. The land there was 


bare of trees except vak scrub; it was a poor. 


sand, with a hard clay subsoil. For many 
years it was considered unfit for cultivation, 
until some of the Brantford plains people 
went down there.’ They began with buck- 
wheat, following with clover and plaster, and 
soon showed the capabilities of the soil. By 
a gradual bringing up of the hard elay sub- 
soil, they have greatly improved the land, and 
they now adopt the following course: The 
wheat stubbles are ploughed under in the fall, 
then,.as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
and at the earliest possible moment, they sow 
a good thick crop of peas; as soon as the peas 
are well in flower, they plough them under 
with a proper implement, and sow buckwheat 
thick; the buckwheat comes to a full crop, 
and is again ploughed under in the fall; next 
year spring wheat follows, and they are sure 
of a first-rate crop. Plenty of clover seed is 
sown with the spring wheat. The next year, 
the clover is ploughed under as soon as it is 
in bloom, and that same fall winter wheat is 
sown, with the certainty of a first-rate crop. 
The wheat is clovered down, stands for hay, 
and the second crop is ploughed under for 
spring grain. If the clover heads are ripe 
enough, the spring crop is self-seeded with the 
clover. They then plough for another crop 
of oats, barley or otherwise, as the necessity 
of the farm required. All the people there 
who have adopted this plan have become rich, 
and the land cannot be now purchased at any 
reasonable rate. These plain lands are very 
early, and the fall wheat is always ahead of 
the midge, and the quality of the grain is the 
very best in Canada; but the straw is short, 
and were ';not for the green crops so ploughed 
under, manure would be out of the question. 
Plaster is freely used. 

I have thus strung together all the informa- 
tion I could for the present obtain on this im- 
portant subject. The success of the plan 
depends upon the length to which it is car- 
ried, One thing is quite clear—it cannot be 
carried too far. If it is found to make the 
wheat too gross, a crop of oats, barley, or rye 





will reduce the redundancy of the growth of 
the wheat, and bring it within reason. 

Now I want all the persons who may read 
this, to find fault with it, piteh into it right 
and left, hit hard, make fun of it, do anything 
but pass it over in silence. There may and 
must be some good in discussion, but silence 
helps no one, not even to the extent of making 
them think —Canada Farmer. 


oo. 





Making Manure. 

Every farmer understands that he must do 
something to keep up the fertility of the soil, 
but very few have an idea how much more 
may be done than is done. All that can be 
made by stock, or that can be hauled from 
other stables, or bought in the shape of guano 
or phosphates, is cheerfully appropriated ; but 
the actual making of manure is thought not 
to pay. We are led to these remarks by the 
following from one of our Eastern exchanges, 
which is very suggestive of the loss sustained 
by the farmer, without proposing how he can 
utilize these waste manures profitably. Our 
contemporary says: 

It should be a cardinal principle with every 
farmer to economize his manure. Upon it de- 
pends his success, and, without it, his labors 
must to a very great extent be without profit, 
if not attended with absolute loss. If it is 
necessary to have the barn-yard on a hill side, 
‘it is equally necessary to have the lower side 
of it protected by a wall, or some arrangement 
by which the escape of liquid manure may be 
prevented. It is almost equally important to 
have a spout to convey rain water from the 
roof of the barn in some other direction than 
immediately through the barn-yard. It is bad 
enough that the manure heap should be ex- 
posed to the rains which fall directly upon it, 
without adding to it the droppings from the 
roof of the barn. 

If such improvident farmers were to behold 
the actual value of the fertilizing material 
thus lost, rolling from their purses in the shape 
of dollars and cents, how energetically would 
they labor to prevent this waste. The loss of 
a single little gold dollar would stir them up 
toa greater activity than the direct waste of 
a hundred times that little dollar’s value in the 
form of liquid manure. Year after year, si- 
lently, steadily, the golden streams are flowing 
from their purses. Tell them of their error, 
and they acknowledge it, but rarely does it 
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happen that being reminded of it in a friendly 
manner, they make a single effort to correct it. 

How many are there who, after a lifetime of 
steady, unremitting toil, find themselves no 
richer in lands er money than when they be- 
gan! They cannot explain the reason. Other 
causes may have led to such discouraging 
results, but if the drain of liquid manures 
from their barn-yards had been checked when 
they began farming, very many of these un- 
successful ones would have been as prosperous 
as their more provident neighbors. . 

Every farmer. subscribes to this; he knows 
it well; but thinks he can do no better, “ un- 
der the circumstances,” than to let it go. He 
thinks, if he had conveniences, he would like 
to try the effects of liquid manure ; but “ every 
thing wants doing first,” and it gets neglected ; 
or, if he had any vegetable refuse at hand 
which he could haul to soak up the waste li- 
quid, he would do that, but such waste he has 
not. 

Now, one of the very best things to soak up 
manure water, and make into the best of ma- 
nure, is common clay. It will pay any farmer 
well to haul clay to his barn-yard for its ab- 
sorbing properties. When this cannot be had, 
the washing of road sides, cleaning of ditches, 
or anything that comes to hand, may be used 
instead. There are many other more compli- 
cated ways of “making manures” by chemi- 
cal ingredients, but this is a simple one, which 
every one can understand. All it wants is the 
command of labor, and this is the main point 
in which so many farmers err. Not to “em- 
ploy much,” but to do all possible oneself, and 
let the “rest go,” is the general plan. The 
farmer forgets that when he buys a ton of gu- 
ano he has employed sailors, ship-owners, com- 
mission merchants, and many others, at a rate 
at which another hand on his farm, employed 
at nothing else but making manure, would 
have produced him immeasurably more value. 
It is not so much what is made, as what is 
saved, that leads to riches; and how to econo- 
mise in manure, and yet have an abundance, 
is one of the great secrets of becoming a rich 
farmer.—T. Mechan, in Forney’s Press. 





te" John Yundt, of Lancaster, is the happy 
possessor of three penguin fowls. This variety 
of the feathered tribe is scarce. It differs from 
our common fowls in that it walks erect, re- 
sembling, when in motion, a dog standing on 
his hind legs. 





High Prices of Improved Breeds of Sheep 
Well Sustained. 

We copy the following interesting article 
from the English Agricultural Gazette, not only 
for its reference to the relative prices of wool 
and meat on the market value of sheep, but 
also as showing that a hundred dollars or 
more for a single sheep, here often spoken of 
as merely speculative, is there a regular market 
value. 

It will be observed, several breeders are 
spoken of as each selling 50 or more, both of 
this season and last, at £15 to £26 each, at 
public sales or fairs. Improved breeds of 
sheep, as well as other stock, are much more 
generally diffused in England than here, and 
they have been accustomed to high prices 
much longer; but it would appear they still 
keep up, being based not on speculative but on 
intrinsic values. This should be a great en- 
couragement to breeders here. 

The high prices of single sheep (185 
guineas,) is remarkable, when spoken of as 
being rather a common thing. The English 
policy (not English preachipg,) to shut out by 
prohibitory taxes all foreign wools except to the 
amounts wanted beyond her own production, 
and to steadily foster and protect woolen 
manufactures on her own soil, thereby creating 
not only a constant demand for fleece, but for 
carcass, is worthy the attention both of our 
farmers and legislators. A similar steady policy 
here would also show more effectively that 
“the yalue of wool guides that of the animal 
which supplies it,’ and gives an impetus to 
sheep-breeding for the sake both of fleece 
and carcass. 

“ How much of the value of wool still guides 
that of the animal which supplies it, appears 
plainly enough, notwithstanding exceptional 
maxima, from a comparison of the prices 
which have ruied this year at autumnal ram 
sales, with these of 1866. When Bakewell 
undertook the improvement of the Leicester 
sheep, his attention was directed almost ex- 
clusively to its carcass—to the placing and the 
thickening of the flesh upon the choicest 
joints—and to the quickening-of the fattening 
process: so that now the food which a well- 
bred sheep consumes is converted into mutton 
four or five times as fast as if was a century 
ago. The wool thus became a less important 
consideration than it used to be. The sheep 
was formerly not ripe till three or four years 
oid, and three or four fleeces were obtained 
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for every carcass; but Bakewell ripened it 
at 14 months, after it has born but one. That 
fleece has of late been so much more valuable, 
however, than it was—that it has latterly 
regained somewhat of its former influence on 
the value of the animal; and the close-grained 
quality of Southdown mutton has not suffic- 
ed to hinder the- depreciation due to its 
scanty, short-wooled coat; nor has the coarser 
character of the flesh of Cotswolds and Lin- 
colns prevented an extraordinary rise in prices, 
due to their long and heavy fleece. 


‘““When wool was worth half-a-crown a 
pound, and especially when certain wools be- 
came available as substitutes for that of the 
Alpaca in the manufacture of what are called 
Lustre goods, no wonder that those breeds 
which yield a fleece of 10 or 12 Ibs. weight, 
and wool remarkable for its bright and lustrous 
character, acquired the highest reputation and 
command the highest prices in the market. 
And now that such wools have gone back to 
16 and 18 pence per lb. no wonder that prices 
have this year very seriously receded. 


“The Lincoln breed has exhibited this con- 
trast more seriously than any other, just 
because its wool conmmanded the highest 
price last year. So heavy are Lincoln fleeces 
that in one instance, as Mr. J. A. Clarke told 
them at the Royal Agricultural College, 257 
weight 117 tods, and in another 2829 fleeces 
weighed 1100 tods, or from 11 to 124 lbs. per 
fleece; and so fine and bright is the wool, 
that 20 Ibs. of it worked up with cotton, suf- 
fices to give the necessary lustre to 12 pieces 
of ‘Alpaca’ goods, each 42 yards in length! 
Certainly the owners of the best flocks have 
had reason to congratulate themselves on the 
reputation they had thus acquired. And thus 
it was that last year Mr. T. Kirkham sold 80 
shearling rams for an average price of 16J. 14s. 
a-piece; 26 2-shear sheep at 147. 9s. each; and 
44 8-shear sheep at 26/. a-piece. One of these 
old sheep realised 100 guineas, having the 
previous year been let for 1357, and, as a 
shearling the year before, for no less that 160/. 
To name two other ram sales of last Autumn: 
—Mr. Davy sold 135 shearlings at 12/. 93. 6d. 
each, and Mr. Chaplin 40 at 152. 63. This 
year we do not hear of such enormous prices, 
Mr. Kirkham, of Wakeby, has indeed realised 
127. a-piece, and Mr. T. Casswell, of Pointon, 
sold 50 for no less than 15/. 10s. each; but at 
Petersborough Fair the demand was far be- 





neath the supply, although there were only 582 
sheep on the ground, against 867 in 1865, 
“Turning to the Cotswold breed, standing 
next upon the scale for length and lustrous 
character of fleece, we find hardly such a re- 
duction as the above at recent sales. Not- 
withstanding the lower value of Cotswold 
wool, prices have been generally well main- 
tained. There is probably no breed which 
owes less to mere push and praise. Hardly 
ever represented at our annual shows as it 
ought to be, its merits in its own particular 
locality are the sole and safe foundation of its 
reputation; and the prices commanded by the 
large numbers sold each autumn on particular 
farms in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, as 
well as at sales by auction at our fairs, are the 


true and trustworthy indications of genuine - 


and intrinsic worth. 

“Last year Mr. W. Lane, of Broadfield, 
Northleach, sold 54 shearling rams, averaging 
267 18s. each—the highest prices being respec- 
tively 210, 126, 122, and 100 guineas. Mr. 
Garne sold 51, at nearly 18/., the highest 
price being 120 guineas. Mr. Fletcher’s 50 
fetched 15V. 5s. a-piece, the highest price being 
53 guineas. 

“This year, although no such excessive 
prices have been given for individual animals, 
yet many of the flocks have realised quite 
their usual average. Thus Mr. W. Lane has 
sold 50 shearling rams at 31/. 19s. 6d. each, the 
highest price being 127/.; Mr. C. Barton, of 
Fyfield, realised nearly 157. for his 50; Mr. 
Fletcher’s 50 fetched 14/. 15s. 9d. each; and 
Mr. R. Garne offered 52 sheep, four of which 
were only let for the season, and the whole 
realised 1286/., or nearly 25/. a-piece. The 
Cotswold men may be congratulated on hold- 
ing their own, notwithstanding lower prices; 
and on presenting, in this respect, a most 
favorable contrast to their Lincolnshire rivals. 

“If we now look at recent sales of Shrop- 
shire sheep, we shall find that prices have not 
been so well maintained. In this breed the 
fleece is not of that comparative importance 
that it is in Cotswolds and in Lincolns. 
Nevertheless the smaller price of wool amounts 
to a depreciation of 6s. or 8s. a head over a 
flock ; and that must affect their value in the 
market. 

“Last year, Mr. Hornley made 13 guineas 
a-piece of 40 shearling rams; Mr. C. R. Keel- 
ing made 16 guineas ‘of 30; and Mr. Crane 
197. 5s. a-piece of 35. This year Mr. Keel- 
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ing,s sheep sold for 130. 5s. a-piece; Mr. Hor- 
ley made hardly so much; Mr. 8S. Byrd made 
157. 8s. a-piece of his,—the highest price real- 
ised for any one, and the highest price they 
say that any single sheep has ever made in 
Shropshire, being 86 guineas. 

“ Going north to Kelso, we find at the great 
sales of Leicester sheep which have just con- 
cluded there, that prices have hardly been so 
high as they were last autumn. Lord Pol- 
warth’s 20 averaged 25/. 13s., or 1/. 8s. less 
than it was last year. Mr. Torrance sold 40 
for 71. 16s. a-piece; last year the average was 
91. 4s. 7d. Miss Stark sold 34 for 22/. 14s. 
each ‘from a flock which Jast year averaged 
250. 15s. 

“ Notwithstanding, however, the general de- 
preciation when compared with last year’s 
prices, the sums that are given for the best 
blood are enough to reward and to command 
the efforts of the ablest skill and judg- 
ment. Even Cheviots and other mountain 
sheep realise great prices. At the biennial 
sale of Mr. Brydon’s rams, ‘ Craigpatrick,’ a 
splendid 4-year old ram, made 185 guineas, 
the highest price, we presume, that has any- 
where been given for a single sheep this year; 
751. 128. was given for a 3-year old; 377. 16s. 
was given for a 2-year old, and 13/. 10s. for 
shearlings. Certainly therefore, there is no 
lack of enterprise or stimulus to effort in this 
particular branch of agricultural improve- 
ment. We have not seen a report of many 
sales of Oxfordshire Downs, Mr. Treadwell, 
of Whichendon, Buckinghamshire, however, 
made an average of 14/. for 37 sheep the other 
day, many of them fetching 20 guineas each, 
which is quite as high an average price as the 
breed generally commands.”—Practical Far- 
mer. 





(ae-The London Globe says a man named 
Charlier thinks the notion that horses need 
shoes entirely wrong. He himself does not 
cut a horse’s hoof. He merely protects it 
against violent blows and accidents,and against 
the wear and tear of the Paris pavement, by 
placing it in a thin circle of iron, which wards 
it from danger without compressing it. In 
this way the horse stands upon a.healthy mem- 
ber instead of upon one which is being con- 
stantly wounded by the iron and knife of the 
smith. Besides the economy of this reform, 
it is expected to make hoof diseases infre- 
quent. 





Sound Potatoes. 


The wide-spread destruction of the potato 
crop, caused by the almost unprecedented 
rains of July and August of this year, amount- 
ing to millions of bushels, has naturally 
excited the earnest attention of the agricultu- 
ral mind, and the question is anxiously asked 
on all hands, “ how shall we escape the rot?” 
The potato disease has manifested itself, with 
nearly equal virulence and fatality, on all soils 
and under all modes of culture, throughout 
the region visited by the great rain-belt. No 
locality has been exempt from its ravages, and 
no panacea been found for its prevention, or 
cure. It becomes, therefore, a question of 
vital interest, not merely to the professional 
potato-grower, but to every farmer and every 
consumer of this now indispensable root—the 
fourth crop in value in the national soil pro- 
ducts—what varieties to plant, with a reasona- 
ble prospect of a fair crop and exemption from 
disease. 

In New England the standard sorts, the 
Curter, Jackson White, Dayis, and Colebrook 
seedlings, have all failed to resist. the rot; in 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Southward, the kinds most popular and gene- 
rally planted, the Peach-Blow, Mercer, Dyke- 
man, White-Sprout, Prince Albert, Pinkeye, 
Jersey Monitor (synonymous with Shaker 
Russet and its pseudonym Shakers’ Fancy /), 
have, with rare exceptions in favored localities, 
suffered equally from the rot with their 
Northern relatives. Some instances there are 
of entire exemption from disease, even of the 
Monitor, the most susceptible of all to its in- 
fluence, but they are so rare as to be barely 
worth mentioning; nor is there anything in 
soil or culture in these cases that can enlighten 
us on the question “ how to obtain, in seasons 
of potato rot, a sound crop of the standard 
popular kinds ?” 

We must turn, then, to an examination of 
the merits of those varieties which have, gene- 
rally escaped the diseasing influence of the 


long, sunless, rainy season of 1867. From 


careful personal observation, verbal and written 
correspondence with friends, and assiduous 
reading of the agricultural press, I am satisfied 


that, taking as a class, the Goodrich seedlings . 
more fully meet our requirements than any - 


other. Not that they have proved invariably 
sound, but that with them health has been the 
rule and disease the exception—which is the 
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reverse of our experience with all the older 
varieties. 

Mr. Goodrich raised over 16,000 seedling 
potatoes, of which number less than 10 sorts 
have proved of value to the general cultivator. 
They are the Cuzco, raised from the seed of 
the Wild Peruvian, and its progeny the Early 
Goodrich and Harison ; the Garnet Chili, from 
seed of the Rough Purple Chili, and its progeny 
the Calico; lastly the Pinkeye Rustycoat, from 
seed of the western Red, and its progeny the 
Gleason. 

In addition to these is the beautiful potato, 
the Harly Rose, not raised by Mr. Goodrich, 
but obtained from seed of the Garnet Chili in 
1861, by Mr. Albert Bresec, of Vermont, to 
which fuller references will presently be made. 

Foremost among the well tasted of these 
sorts is the Early Goodrich, which is, this 
year, of unsurpassed quality, abundantly pro- 
ductive, a>handsome market variety, next in 
earliness to the White Sprout, an admirable 
keeper, and as to health and soundness un- 
equalled. Of the others, which are all winter 
sorts, the Harison, newly introduced, is the 
most productive and handsome, generally 
sound, and of medium but improving quality. 
Next is the Cuzco, also a great bearer, and 
this season of good quality, and growing in 
popularity. 

The Garnet Chili and Calico are inferior in 
productiveness to the preceding, but are fair 
croppers, and generally sound; the Calico is 
very delicate in flavor, fully equal to Mercer. 

‘The Pinkeye Rustycoat and Gleason are 
much prized by many growers for their truly 
excellent quality, productiveness and long 
keeping. 

The Early Rose, although raised in 1861, 
and well tested by its originator, in Vermont, 
and by D. S. Heffron, of Utica, N. Y., who is 
the proprietor of the entire stock, is yet un- 
tried with us. It is the most promising, in 
general appearance and character, and certain- 
iy the best in quality, of any potato I have 
ever known. Mr. H., of. whom I can confi- 
dently speak as one of the most conscientious 
cultivators in the land, assures me that thus 
fir it has proved “as sound as any that Mr. 
Goodrich has ever raised, ten days earlier than 
the Early Goodrich, more productive and with 
fewer small tubers than almost any other 
kind.” ar 

Should it fully bear out this description in 
our latitude, it will be the greatest boon to the 





farmer and to the community that this gene- 
ration has yet witnessed. The fact that itisa 
seedling of the Garnct Chili, and has the 
Gocdrich “strain of blood” in its veins, is 
greatly in its favor. 

In conclusion, though not entirely apposite 
to the caption of this article, yet of interest to 
every one who either grows or eats a potato, 
I offer the following extract, from the agricul- 
tural columns of the Weekly Press, edited by 
our friend Thomas Meehan, who assisted at a 
“boiling match” of potatoes instigated by the. 
writer hereof, and whose notes accorded with 
the general judgment of the committee: 

Color. Texture. Flavor, Total. 

Farly Goodrich...e..esese0 

White Sprout........ seees- 

Felten’d Eearly .......e0-. 

Jerusalem.. .... 

Early Rose.... 


Peach Blow... pee 
Garnet Chill. .... seccee cece 
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Cuzco 
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3 
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Harison.,... 3 
3 
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Jackson White.....0....0.. 2 3 


“From this it will be seen that Early Rose 
and Early Goodrich head the list ; but as color 
is quite secondary to either flavor or texture 
the Early Rose should be considered best. 
The Peach-Blow, by the above would appear 
to be quite as mealy as the Early Rose, but its 
yellow color and earthy taste are objectionable 
to many. The Cuzco is also pretty well 
flavored, but in the present instance it was of 
a leaden hue. The Gleason presents a fair 
average figure; but, on analyzing its parts, it 
is found as much owing to the absence of the 
worst qualities as to the possession of good 
ones, On the whole it is ‘neither one thing 
nor the other.’”—Practical Farmer. 





t="There is a tree standing on the farm of 
Levi Graves, in Leverett Mass., that rises from 
the ground by two distinct trunks, standing a 
foot apart. Each trunk is more than a foot in 
diameter, and straight and well formed. They 
run up twenty feet or more, and then join in 
a solid single trunk, forming a beautiful top 
like any single tree. 





(G@z" It is reported that an agricultural soci- 
ety somewhere in the State of New York, of- 
fers larger premiums for butter and cheese 
than it does for horse-racing.— Zz. 

That society must be made up of inveterate 
old fogies.— Wis. Farmer..- : 
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Rot and Mildew in Grapes. 


Remarks on Miltilew, &c., by Wm. Saunders, Washington, 
D. C , before National Pomological Society. 


In a communication which I had the honor 
of submitting to this society iu 1860, the causes 
and effects of mildew on the grape were treated 
somewhat at length. Subsequent observations 
have only tended to confirm the views ex- 
pressed at that time. It has, therefore, ap- 
peared to me unnecessary to repeat the details 
already embodied in your proceeding, at the 
same time a brief resume of what has been 
learned may be suggestive and useful for fu- 
ture reference. 

There are various forms of mildew to be 
seen on the leaves of the grape, although for 
present distinction they may be divided into 
two classes, viz: those that make their ap- 
pearance on the under surface of the leaf, and 
those which develop more particularly on the 
upper surface. 

Both classes of mildew are mainly, if not 
wholly, the result of atmospheric changes, 
more particularly those of a hygrometric char- 
acter. 

The most fatal form of grape mildew is 
that species which attacks the under surface 
of the foliage, and is known by the name of 
leaf-blight, sun-scald, and blasted leaf. Its 
presence is first indicated by a slight yellow- 
ish discoloration on the upper surface of the 
leaf, which gradually increases until the part 
affected becomes brown. By turning over 
the leaf the fungus will be observed spread- 
ing and destroying the vitality of the tissue; 
the leaves ultimately wither, crumble, and 
drop off. 

This form of mildew appears to be pro- 
duced by continued dampness, more particu- 
larly when heavy dews, or occasional rains, 
accompanied by dull or cloudy weather, im- 
mediately follow a period of dryness and 
bright sunshine; it also spreads with greatest 
rapidity, other circumstances being favorable. 
in positions where evaporation is least active. 

All varieties of grapes having downy foli- 
age are more subject to this form of mildew 
than are those with smooth or shining leaves. 

The second general form of grape mildew 
is that seen on the upper surface of the leaves, 
giving them an appearance similar to haying 
been dusted with fine flour, and which may 
be brushed off without any apparent marks 
of_injury. _ Occasionally this will be observed 
on the berries in early_summer, and may have 





some connection with the rot. Its effects are 
mainly those of retarding growth, and the 
fruit, and even young shoots in extreme cases, 
crack Open, as is seen in the cracking of the 
fruit of some varieties of the pear. The de- 
bilitating effects of dry air and dry soil seem 
to render vegetation liable to its attacks and 
favorable to its extension. 

This form of mildew is less frequent and 
seemingly not so injurious on the native spe- 
cies of grapes as that previously mentioned, 
and when treating on preventive, the first 
described form will be more particularly kept 
in view. 

The rot in the berry is perhaps the most 

fatal disease in the grape, and one whose ort- 
gin is yet obscure. It is undoubtedly a fun- 
goid growth; from which fact we may deduce 
its origin to a disorganization of the plant— 
a weakened vitality, proceeding from one or 
various causes, either immediate or remote 
from its appearance. I purposely refrain from 
enumerating any of the many theories that 
have been promulgated regarding this disease, 
further than to mention that it has been noted 
that where it does exist it is most persistent 
and fatal on plants growing in soils rich in 
organic matter, showing that a condition fa- 
vorable to luxuriant growth of plant is favor- 
able to the extension of this disease. It is 
also well known that, in the case of foreign 
grapes grown in glass structures, where all 
the circumstances of culture are, in a great 
degree, artificial, the rot is prevented in va- 
rieties subject to that disease by withholding 
water during the period of swelling and ripen- 
ing of the fruit. 
. Itis probable that we have not sufficiently 
systematized observations on this disease to 
enable us to arrive at an intelligent conclu- 
sion as to its cause. Diseases of this nature 
are very often the result of causes affecting 
the plant many months previous to the visi- 
ble development of the malady ; therefore re- 
ports upon the condition of the soil or atmos- 
phere at the time of its greatest severity 
should not hold too prominent a place in-our 
conclusions with reference to its origin. 

Assuming these observations to be in ‘the 
main correct, we deduce from them various 
practical suggestions, some of which may be 
briefly mentioned. 

So far as our present knowledge extends, ; 
the constitution of the soil, either in its chemi- 
cal or physical condition, or as affected in any 
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degree by culture, exercisés but little, if any, 
influence either in promoting or preventing 
mildew on the Jeaf; but, keeping ih view the 
supposition that mildew is the result of weak- 
ened vitality, it is within the bounds of pro- 
bability that a system of special cultute may 
be reached which will fortify the plant against 
injury from such attacks. 

The only preventives known are those of 
shelter from heavy dews and rains, either by 
mechanical or natural appliances, and appli- 
cations of sulphur and other antidotes to the 
foliage. 

Experiments have proved that leaf-blight 
may be prevented by sheltering the foliage. 
How far expedients for this purpose can be 
profitably employed is a question for grape- 
growers to decide. The simplest form of cov- 
ering is a board-covered trellis, and for amateur 
culture or private family use, the expense of 
such coverings is not worthy of consideration. 

It is also well known that sulphur, applied 
occasionally during the period of growth, will 
prevent mildew; as a simple statement, this 
has some value, but it is not sufficiently defi- 
nite to enable the vine-grower to determine 
the extent or frequency of the. applications 
necessary to secure a crop. Some seasons oe- 
cur during which there is no necessity to 
apply remedies, and there is no periodical cer- 
tainty in any as to when mildew may appear. 
Could we foresee its approach, so that preven- 
tive applications might be made at the proper 
time, and only at that time, the practice would 
then be reduged to a definite system, and be 
proportionately valuable. 

This knowledge can be reached only by a 
series of exact hygrometric observations made 
’ in various grape-growing localities, under the 
general supervision of an experienced physi- 
ologist. 

It may be well to remark that the system 
of training. hardy varieties on the top of the 
trellis, for the purpose of sheltering the more 
tender and valuable varieties below, has been 
suggested, and, to a certain extent, acted upon 
with favorable results. 

The ultimate effect of mildew is to check 
and retard growth and thereby prevent proper 
maturity of the wood. For all cultural pur- 
poées it is sufficiently accurate to assume that 
the hardiness of a grape is simply its immu- 
nity from mildew. When's grape is said to 
be too tender for our winters, we may safely 
coaciude that, in other words, it is 80 subject 


- 





to mildew that the growth fails to reach pro- 
per maturity. Fruit growers, above all others, 
should Jearn to call things by their proper 
names. I have reason to believe that all the 
foreign wine graper would withstand our wih- 
ters if not checked by mildew during growth. 
I have exposed matured growths of Black 
Hamburg, Muscat of Alexandria, Golden Chas- 
selas, the Frontignans, and other foreign va- 
rieties, ta a frost several degrees below zero 
without being injured. And all of our native 
varieties, excepting, of course, strictly South- 
ern species, are sufficiently hardy to stand our 
ordinary winters, if kept in health during the 
summer. It is important to keep this in view. 

I have already remarked that downy-leaved 
grapes are more subject to mildew tban those 
whose leaves are smooth. 

The Fox family of grapes (Vitis Labrusca), 
from which most of our ;opular cultivated 
varieties have been produced, such as the Isa- 
bella, Catawba, Diana, Rebecca, Concord, Iona, 
Ives’ Seedling, &c., are more subject both to 
mildew and rot than varieties of the summer 
grape (Vitis Astivalis) or the frost grape, 
(Vitis Cordifolia.) I have long sinee expressed 
my conviction that more attention should be 
given to the improvement of the two last 
named species for wine grapes than has hith- 
erto been done. For northern latitudes the 
Vitis Cordifolis, of which the Clinton is a fk- 
miliar example, is worthy of particular atten- 
tion, not only on account of its intrinsic merits 
as a wine, and even as a table grape, but as a 
representative of a class of great hardihood_ 
and freedom from disease. Occasionally we 
may observe mildew on the Clinton, on the 
upper surface of the foliage, but I have never 
seen it obtain sufficiently so as to materially 
affect growth, and rot in the berry I have 
never seen. The leaf of this variety is green 
and smooth on both surfaces. For more 
southern climates, the varieties of Vitis Esti- 
valis will be suitable; among these may be 
mentioned Norton’s Virginia Seedling, Herbe- 
mont, Lenoir, and Cynthiana. 

These comprise some of our best wine- 
grapes, but require a longer season to attain 
maturity than many of the Fox family, and 
will nét reach perfection at the north except 
in favorable seasons.- Some varieties of this 
class are also our finest table grapes. The 
leaf of this speciés is but slightly downy. 


' * Sonie'of the vatiéties of Vitis Labrusca are ‘ 


the most useful in‘ cultivation } the ‘Concord ‘ 
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has, for many years, attained a supremacy in 
this respect; the Ives’ Seedling has recently 
presented claims which are beginning to be 
acknowledged ; the Hartford Prolific is one 
of the earliest varieties, and largely cultivated 
as such; but all of these are popular, simply 
because they are hardier than otherwise su- 
perior varieties of their class; were it not so, 
we should all most certainly prefer the Adi- 
rondack, the earliest of all good grapes, the 
Catawba, so well known for its excellent 
qualities, the Iona, the highest flavored grape 
in the list, the Rebecca and Maxatawny, white 
grapes that, when in perfection, may be com- 
pared to a Golden Chasselas, as also several 
of Rogers’ Hybrids, which practically may be 
referred to this class for their main character- 
istics of growth and habit. 

This section of our native grapes has re- 
ceived more attention than any of the others ; 
the size of the berries and fine appearance of 
the bunches have encouraged a disposition 
to improvement, and many of the later seed- 
lings are of superior quality, but they are 
more subject to disease than many others of 
the American species. Even in their native 
habits the wild fox grapes of the woods will 
be found suffering from the same rot and mil- 
dew so prevalent among their more civilized 
descendants. And here, I would remark, that 
a wide field lies open for improving our na- 
tive grapes, a field that has scarcely been tred 
upon. I allude to the hybridization of the 
native species with each other, in contradis- 
tinction to the use of the foreign grape for 
this purpose, which only tends to perpetuate 
the diseases to which the foreign grape is 
liable in this climate. We have in the Dela- 
ware grape an example of what may be ex- 
pected from this combination of American 
species—a hybrid between the Vitis Labrusca 
and Vitis Estavalis; it partakes of the ten- 
dency to leaf-mildew of the former, the free- 
dom from rot in the berry of the latter, and a 
fruit superior to both. Great results await 
us in this direction. Place a berry having 
the size and fine appearance of the Concord 
or the Union Village on the bunch of Nor- 
ton’s Virginia Seedling or the Devereaux, 
combining all their good qualities, and there 
is nothing Quixotic in the expectation of re- 
alizing a fruit that will equal, in its magnifi- 
cent dimensions, the famed grape of Syria. 

- ‘With regard to the origin of fungoid dis- 
edses, I have designedly refrained from ex- 





pressing any emphatic opinion; this question 
is still a subject of inquiry with botanists— 
whether it is a cause or consequence of dis- 
ease. My observations lead me to the con- 
clusion that it is both; one thing, however, 
is certain, that fruit-growers must sooner or 
later recognize in fungoid growths their great- 
est enemy to success. 

As closely connected with this subject, it 
may not be out of place‘ here to mention’a 
circumstance that deeply concerns pomolo- 
gists as a body. I allude to the exceedingly 
vague and loose, if not untruthful expressions, 
constantly used in the description of new 
grapes. I question whether amongst all the 
numerous new varieties that have been intro- 
duced during -the past fifteen years, any one 
of them has been described without special 
mention having been made of its entire ex- 
emption from mildew. It is charitable to sup- 
pose that this may be true in certain localities, 
but it is not the whole truth; and to presume 
that any one variety of fruit, grain, or vege- 
table esculent can be found to adapt itself 
equally well over a country whose climates 
extend from the frigid to the torrid zones, is 
utterly inconsistent with our knowledge of 
vegetable economy. 


Tne TEETH OF THE Horse.—A horse has 
forty teeth—twenty-four double teeth, or grind- 
ers, four tushes, or single file teeth, and twelve 
front teeth, called gatherers. As a gencral 
thing, mares have no tushes. Between two 
and three years old, the colt sheds his four 
middle teeth—two above and two below. -Af- 
ter three years old two other teeth are changed, 
one on each side of those formerly shed; he 
now has eight colt’s teeth, and eight horse’s 
teeth; when four years of age he cuts four 
new teeth. At five years old the horse sheds 
his remaining colt’s teeth, four in number, 
when his tushes appear. At six years of age 
his tushes are up, appearing white, small and 
sharp, while a small circle of young growing 
teeth is observable. The mouth is now com- 
plete. At eight years of age the teeth have 
filled up, the horse is aged, and his mouth is 
said to be full. 





es 





(#7 D. Lee, of Knox county, Tennessee; 
writes to the Country Gentleman that fair tim- 
bered mountain land can there be bought in 
large tracts at from $50 to $100 per thousand 
acres—or five to ten cents per acre. — 
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("We have frequently urged upon our 
readers the “small industries,” which will pro- 
duce large yields, with comparatively small 
outlay. Our land in the blue grass section is 
too high-priced for any money to be made on 
the cereals or mean stock. Lands worth one- 
tenth of ours will rival our best land in corn 
and grain. We must either raise thorough- 
bred stock or turn our attention to the culture 
of those things, which require fertile soil and 
careful attention. We must make our own 
cheese and export quantities of it. We must 
plant more fruit trees—cultivate more land in 
gardens; try to raise hops, turn attention to 
the poultry yard; make the bees our laborers. 
Our farmers must cultivate fewer acres and in 
better style. They really are ignorant of the 
vast wealth contained in their lands. 

We give the following extract from a New 
Jersey paper, quoted in De Bow’s Review, as 
an evidence of how much profit may be in a 
small crop: 

“Tt will be borne in mind that the savanna 
and bottom, or boggy lands of New Jersey, 
lying in Ocean, Burlington, Atlantic, Camden 
and Cape May counties, are the best known 
for the culture of the cranberry. It is also 
generally stated that those of Ocean and Bur- 
lington counties are the best in New Jersey, 
those in the southern section of the State, for 
some reason, not being as productive as in the 
counties referred to. The lands used for its 
culture are the soft, spongy lands. Before the 
introduction of ¢ranberry culture, they were 
comparatively valueless, now they range in 
price from $25 to $100 per acre. 

Those lands having arunning stream of 
water are the most valuable, as it is of impor- 
tance to be able to flood the grounds during 
the late fall and winter, in order to kill grass 
and vermin, and to protect the vines from frost. 
In dry summers, it is necessary in order to 
preserve the moisture without flooding the 
land to fill the lateral ditches with water— 
This will moisten the ground sufficiently. To 
flood the bog in summer will involve the scald- 
ing of the vines. 

To prepare for wines, the tree and brush are 
removed, the land turned, and the roots grub- 
hed out. Lateral ditches are dug from the 
main stream, dividing the ground into square 
plats, and the plats are sufficiently raised at 
the centre to cause the rains to flow off. 

The yield of berries is astonishing.. A bog 
of a few acres which had not received a par- 





ticle of care since the vines were planted, 
yielded this year one hundred bushels to the 
acre. Another of six acres, belonging to Mr. 
William Allen, which yielded this year its first 
full crop, produces about two hundred bushels 
to.the acre. These figures seem astonishing, 
but one has only to see the bog, and notice the 
perfect mass of fruit to have all doubts re- 
moved. The cranberry crop of a single town- 
ship in Ocean county, will reach this year 
10,000 bushels. The value of these lands when 
in vines is something remarkable. The Messrs. 
Gowdy has refused $1,250 per acre, cash for 
a bog, the vines of which are two and three 
years old. 

As soon as the bog are in vines they are val- 

ued at $700 to $1,000 per acre ; $1,000 per acre 
has been repeatedly refused for bogs which 
have been in vines two or three years. The 
reason for this is obvious. The lowest esti- 
mate for all bearing bog, is 100 bushels per 
acre. The average is from 50 to 160 bushels 
above this. Take 100 bushels for an average 
yield. The cost of picking is 50 cents per 
bushel. The cost of cultivating, after second 
year, will not average $5 per acre. The pres- 
ent wholesale price of cranberries is $5 per 
bushel, or a net yield of $450 per acre, at the 
lowest possible estimate per year ; or an inter- 
est of 45 per cent, per year on an estimated 
value of $1,000 per acre. 
' But the average is above this. The yield, 
when the vines are three years old, and for a 
long series of years, will almost certainly reach 
150 bushels per acre. The cranberry is not 
like strawberries, peaches, etc., perishable 
fruit, but can be easily kept fora year. In the 
spring the price often reaches $10 per bushel. 
Take these figures, and you have a return of 
say 1,400 net per acre per year, an interest of 
50 per cent, on $1,000. 

It is not possible that the market can ever 
be glutted with this fruit. The small area 
which can be employed in this cultute, and the 
fact that the European market has been open- 
ed to its sale, and that the berries are now used 
for dyeing purposes, forbids the thoughts that 
they can fail to command a good price con- 
tinually. But there is a wide margin for fall- 
ing off in price, and large returns secured,”— 
Lexington Observer 





(ae"A machine which will remove the pits 
from 100 cherries in a minute, has been in- 
vented in Germany. 
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New YEAR.—We offer our friends the com- 
pliments of the season, and our heartiest 
wishes that as the old year has passed away, 
the evil it has brought to so many will pass 
with it, and that brighter hopes and happier 
and more prosperous times may come with 
the coming year. 





New Dress.—The Farmer is indebted to 
its enterprising Printer, James Young, for 
a new dress suitable to the New Year season. 
The type is from the foundry of Ryan & 
Ricketts, 114 West Baltimore street. 


The Farmer. 
_ We are not in the habit of making large 
professions of what we propose to do, or of 
taking special pains to puff the Farmer into 
notice. We hope to commend it to a sure 
and safe patronage by making it deserve it. 
We have taken much pains, however, to have 
the renewal of its publication made known to 
all its former subscribers, and at great loss, 
owing chiefly to the changes, removals, deaths 
and ruin-among our Southern subscribers. 
We give the following letter, just received, as 
a suggestion to our friends who are getting 
the Farmer, that they may do us a favour even 
by letting old subscribers know that it has 
been in renewed existence for now eighteen 
months. The letter alluded to is as follows: 





ABBEYVILLE, VA., Dec. 16, 1867. 
Editors of American Farmer : 
I have recently understood that the Ameri- 
can Farmer—which was published before’ the 
war by N. B. Worthington, and suspended 





during the rebellion, so called—has again com- 
menced publication. If it is still being pub- 
lished by Mr. Worthington, you will please 
send me a specimen copy, and if conducted in 
its former style, and devoted to the cause of 
agriculture and a white man’s government, I 
will become a permanent subscriber. 
Yours, very respt’y. 


2ee 
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List oF Sprinc SEEDsS.—We have from 
Geo. A. Deitz, Chambersburg, Pa., his list of 
varieties and prices of spring seeds for 1868. 
Mr. D. has made a specialty of the business 
of procuring and distributing the best varie- 
ties of farm and garden seeds. See advertise- 
ment. 
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GEORGE Perry & Son, of Georgetown 
Nursery, Georgetown, Conn., have sent us 
their trade list of nursery stock. See adver- 
tisement. 








Pusiic Roaps.—One of the best signs of 
the times for Maryland agriculture is the 
spirit just now aroused in the matter of im- 
proving our road system, and having a better 
administration of that which exists. A large 
meeting of landholders has been held in Bal- 
timore county, and in Harford and other coun- 
ties. Asin all matters of public interest our 
people are moved by impulses, we hope the 
ball now set in motion will roll through the 
State, and lead to a thorough revolution.“ The 
condition of our public roadsis a crying evil, 
injurious to our interests and reproachful to 
our Civilization. 


Literary Notices. 

THE SOUTHERN HoME JoURNAL.— We failed 
to notice last month the appearance in No- 
vember of this elegant Baltimore weekly, pub- 
lished by J. Y. Slater & Co., 293 W. Baltimore 
street. The contributors to the journal are 
some of the best known literary men of the 
country, and we heartily commend it to our 
friends who want a good family weekly. 





THe EptnsurGH Review for October, ’67. 
No. CCLVIII.—The American reprint of this 
famous old Review we receive regularly from 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton 
street, New -York. 

Contents of the No. The Napoleon Cor- 
respondence. Codification. The Christians 
of Madagascar. Trades’ Unions. Miss Edge- 
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worth, her Life and Writings. Amendment 
of the Anglican Rubric. The late Thomas 
Drummond. The Session and its Sequel. 


Also BLACKWOOD’s for November, with- 
Brownlows No. XI. At the Alps again.— 
Conversation. . Linda Tressel, Part II, Rey- 
nolds and the Portrait Painters of the last 
century. Cornelius O’Dowd. Women in 
the Middle Ages. The Impending Crisis in 
America. 





Ricumonp Ec.ectic.—We notice that this 
excellent publication is to be removed to Bal- 
timore, and some change of name is to be 
made, but no material change in management 
and character. 





("We are obliged to omit many literary 
notices for want of room. 

Mavupay, Hacker & Co’s CALENDER AND 
Seep ManvaL.—A very convenient and use- 
ful illustrated calender for 1868, with notes 
and directions adapted to Northern and South- 
ern States, may be had on application to the 
proprietors, Nos. 803 and 805 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 








SouTHERN PLANTER.—We see with plea- 
sure that the Richmond Farmer, published by 
Elliott & Shields, is to be merged into our 
good friend, the Planter, which will be known 
hereafter as the SouTHERN PLANTER AND 
FarMerR. We hope and do not doubt, our 
esteemed contemporary will be much profited 
by this union of heretofore divided interests. 
It will be observed that-we receive subscrip- 
tions for the Planter at club rates. 


2 


CrepiTs.—We crave indulgence of whom 
it may concern, for the occasional failure to 
give proper credit for matter selected from 
contemporaries. This often happens, we be- 
lieve, with those who are most careful in this 
respect. In December we remark the well- 
prepared article headed “7'he Harvest of 1867 
throughout the world,” on which there does not 
appear any indication of its source. Our im- 
pression is that the credit is due to that able 
commercial paper the U. S. Heonomist of New 
York. 





e 





Agricultural Society in Carroll Co.—We note 
with pleasure the inauguration of an Agri- 


cultural society in Carroll county, following 
the lead of Washington and Frederick: 





The Commissioner of Agriculture. 
The name of Col. Horace Capron is not a 


‘| new one to the pages of the American Farmer. 


Twenty years ago he was one of the most en- 
terprising and thorough farmers of Maryland. 
In the early Exhibitions of the State Agricul- 
tural Society his splendid herd of Shorthorns, 
with that of the late Charles B. Calvert, and 
the long famous Devons of George Patterson, 
Esq , made the chief attractions of the show. 
His farming operations around Laurel, where 
hundreds of acres of poverty stricken land 
were brought to a condition of fertility equal 
to that of the best lands of the State, were in 
the mouth of every one who interested him- 
self in Maryland agriculture. They consti- 
tuted indeed one of the chief features of that 
upward movement in the agriculture of the 
State, which exhibited itself in the ten fold 
increase of blooded stock at later shows, and 
in the greatly increased value of our lands. 

One of the most interesting and valuable 
agricultural discussions which have ever been 
published in this country, was that which took 
place in the pages of the American Farmer, 
through many months, between Col. Capron 
on the one hand, in defence of his system of 
high-farming and liberal expenditure, and Col. 
Wilson M. Carey, of Baltimore Co., attacking 
that system, and maintaining the wisdom of 
a more slow and cautious policy. A number 
of agricultural writers were drawn inciden- 
tally into the discussion, and gave additional 
life and interest to it. We shall, perhaps, at 
an early time give a sketch of this controversy. 

We anticipate, from our personal knowledge 
of Col. Capron’s peculiar qualifications, a suc- 
cessful administration of this important office, 
and in the meantime bespeak. for him the con- 
fidence of the friends of agriculture. 


(a Winthrop W. Chenery, Esq., a well 
known importer and breeder of blooded stock, 
favours us with a Catalogue of his Highland 
Stock Farm, Belmont, Middlesex Co., Mass. 
Among his breeding stock for the present sea- 
son are a highly-bred trotting stallion “ Bel- 
mont Eclipse,” thorough bred stallion “ High- 
land Chief,” imported Holstein or Dutch bull 
“Van Tromp,” imported Texel or “ Mouton 
Flandrin” ram “ Rip Van Winkle,” imported 
Angora (shawl) buck “Grand Turk.” 


The Farmer's Almanae for 1868, adapted to 
latitude 40 and meridian of Baltimore, by J. 
Bi Ruth & Co. See advertisement. 
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Central Industrial Association of Misstssippi. 
—This association, as we learn from proceed- 
ings published in the Weekly Clarion of Jack- 
son, Miss., was permanently organized at that 
place by the adoption of a constitution, and 
election of officers. 

The object of the association, as the first 
article of the constitution indicates, is “to 
encourage, develop and improve the Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and the Manufacturing and 
Mechanic Arts of the State.” 

We remark with pleasure the election of 
our old friend, Dr. John O. Wharton, as Presi- 
dent of this association. A year ago he left 
Maryland to reside in Mississippi, and it is 
most agreeable to the many friends he left in 
Maryland to see this evidence of the esteem 
in which he is held among the leading men of 
his adopted State. 

The report says that interesting addresses 
were delivered by the President, Dr. Wharton, 
General Wirt Adams, Col. C. E. Hooker, and 
Major E. Barksdale. 

New VARIETIES OF WueEat.—A friend in 
Clarke Co., Va., says: “I think the great want 
in this country is a new variety of wheat. 
The Lancaster and bearded wheat much sown, 
yields but poorly for the straw, while the 
Boughton wheat, from its liability to disease 
and fly, is growing more and more into disuse.” 

We shall be glad to hear from correspon- 
dents on the subject of the varieties of wheat 
sown, The white wheats have gone much 
out of use within some years among Mary- 
land. wheat’ growers. They were formerly 
thought much the most profitable on the bet- 
ter class: of: wheat lands. 

Tan. Bark... i‘The. same correspondent in- 
quires, “ Can: -you tell me whether half-rotted 
tan bark has-any-valveé‘as a fertilizer?” We 
think it has not, until burned to ashes or char- 
red and thrown into'a compost nop. 


cee 








‘Seed Enough. 


i” great. mistake, very commonly made, is 
the not. sowing ‘grass seed enopgii to stock our 


Vartouig quarters we have noticed recently that 
tliree ‘or four quarts of ‘timothy .seed are 
suggested, while a gallon’ of cloverseed seems 
to be the thaximum idea, “ The consequence of 
such,a seeding: of timothy: is, that: itis never 
expected te reap ® full crop of hay Before’ the 


third season after ‘sowing;-and in) casé of. ac | 





cident to the clover, as not seldom occurs, the 
ground is nearly bare for one or two seasons. 
In a large portion of Maryland the clover a few 
year’s ago was a great failure, the best clover 
lands being almost bare during the following 
summer. We find that failures are not uncom- 
mon even in the highly fertile lands of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, for a writer familiar 
with them says: “ While timothy and clover 
certainly embody more qualities advantageous 
to the farmer than any of the other grasses, 
yet of late the uncertainty of their growth, 
the falling off in their productiveness, together 
with the necessity for having a more steady 
and uniform supply of green food during the 
grazing season, have instituted an inquiry and 
search for a substitute.” 

This inquiry being so far without success, 
the writer proposes to remedy the uncertainty 
attending these favorite crops by certain sug- 
gestions as to their proper management, in 
which we do not propose now to follow him. 

It is clear that if a reliable crop of timothy 
is wanted early after seeding, there should be 
seed enough put on the ground to occupy it 
well in case of clover failing. The quantity 
should be not less than a peck of well cleaned 
seed to the acre. Other seeds not failing, and 
the season favoring, less than half this quantity 
may be sufficient, but after incurring all the 
expense of preparing and manuring the 
ground, why should we run the risk of loss of 
crop for the sake of the price of a few quarts 
more of seed ? 

Of cloverseed we know that four quarts of 
good seed is quite enough, under favorable 
circumstances; but who would not incur tlic 
expense of four more for the sake of insuring 
so valuable a crop? 

One of the most liberal, and, for that reason, 
most successful farmers we have known, used 
to say that,in beginning his farming operations, 
he ascertained the quantities of the various 
grassseeds sown by the best farmers around 
him, and then sowed twice as much per acre. 
He resolved that in so very important a matter 
there must be no such word as fail, and, so far 
as we know, he never did fail. 





Cresylic Soaps.— We call attention to the ad- 
vertisement of these Soaps. Their value as 
disinfectants, as protection against insects, and 
for preventing and curing skin diseases of 


sheep and other animals, were spoken of in 
our December number in the article of Mr. 
Affleck; of. Texas. 


>. 
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The More Lime the More Manure. 

The old saying that “lime makes a rich 
father and poor son” conveys, we think, a 
serious error, though the idea it is based upon 
be a correct one. This is that lime, while it 
makes the soil more productive in crops at 
first, will finally leave it barren if its use be 
continued ; that it will force the ground, so to 
speak, to its utmost power of production, and 
finally leave it powerless—exhausted of the 
elements of plant food. This might be, in a 
great measure, the case, if we assume that 
everything made upon the farm is carried off 
from it, as is only possible under very bad 
management. 

But let it be remembered that in any proper 
use of lime, the first effect is a great increase 
of grass crops, filling the ground with masses 
of roots, estimated sometimes to be equal to 
the whole crop above ground. This alone 
makes a heavy manuring, and is so much 
added to the lime dressings, and yielding, on 
decay, all the elements which plants need to 
feed upon. 

But then with grass comes grain, furnishing 
large quantities of straw, and corn-stalks and 
blades, giving material for great quantities of 
manure, and with these comes stock to con- 
sume them on the farm. More horses, more 
cattle, more sheep, more hogs—the manure 
manufacturers of the farmer—turning all these 
to the best account, are, year after year, leay- 
ing great quantities of the best manure be- 
hind when they go to market; the best be- 
cause containing not one element, as lime, but 
all that is needed. 

Then, if the farmer be wise cnough to feed 
away his grain instead of selling, the manure 
is the richest and most valuable, and the soil 
may be kept at the maximum of fertility, if 
well managed. This accounts for the answer 
of an extensive and observant Chester county 
farmer to the question whether, after the ap- 
plication of lime for so long a period of years, 
there had been any symptoms of decline in 
the production of the land or diminution of 
the benefit derived from it. His answer was 
decidedly in the negative, for, he said, “those 
who have limed the most have been pretty 
sure to manure the most.” Those who have 
the spirit to improve freely in one direction 
are not apt to stop at that, but use well all the 
means at. their disposal; they are the best and 
most careful farmers and their land is con- 
stantly advancing in productiveness. 





Specialties in Farming. 

We find a suggestion in one of the agricul- 
tural journals that is worth noting, as to the 
advantage of every cultivator having a speci- 
alty always, to which he may devote his at- 
tention chiefly, arguing that a crop thus 
acquires an importance which commands for 
it whatever intelligence and attention the cul- 
tivator can command. He may, indeed, have 
all the variety desirable for his home consump- 
tion, the use of his stock, &c., and these will 
give interest to his operations. But the one 
great object of his attention and concern is 
the particular crop he may select as a speci- 
alty. To this, for the time being, he devotes 
himself, and is enabled to realize from it the 
best results. : 

In farming generally and planting, this is 
not,uncommon. Wheat, or tobacco, or cot- 
ton, is made the specialty, and with good re- 
sults, except that it may happen that the 
general interests of the farm are overlooked 
in the concentration of attention and means 
upon the main crop. This need not be, how- 
ever. There is no inconsistency between a 
due attention to general interests and a special 
attention to the one or two main crops which 
are chiefly looked to for the year’s profits. 

But the suggestion is especially applicable 
to what is called truck-farming, when there 
is disposition to divide the attention among 
many small crops. Speaking of this, the Mas- 
sachusetts Plowman says: “There is no econ- 
omy in this mode of management. It costs 
too much to market the small truck on a farm 
in little driblets. With some specialty, be it 
onions, squashes, grapes or what not, the mar- 
keting comes at about the same time. It is 
soon over with, and it costs in the aggregate 
a good deal less than it does to run off to mar- 
ket with a little of everything.” 

As an instance of success, the Massachusetts 
Plowman says: “We once knew a thrifty and 
enterprising farmer who cultivated, generally, 
about fourteen acres of onions. He got, on 
an average, about five hundred bushels to the 
acre. He gave his time and his thoughts to 
this crop, made it a special study, and under- 
stood it thoroughly. He studied the market, 


and he studied the crop in every phase, look- 
ing around to see how the crop was coming 
out, not only in his own neighborhood, but at 
a distance, so as to be able to judge of the best 
time to sell. The result was that he made 
money on onions. It was his specialty, and 
he zelerstood the crop and the market.” 
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(s-Henry K. How, proprietor of How’s 
Nurseries of Peach Trees and Small Fruits, 
near New Brunswick, has favored us with 
proceedings of the Middlesex Farmer’s Club 
of that State, containing interesting matter 
on the subject of small fruit culture, which we 
shall use hereafter. 





For the * American Farmer.’’ 

Nitrate of Lime as a Fertilizer. 

In the recent struggle for Southern inde- 
pendence, the fact is generally known that 
large quantities of saltpetre were made from 
the nitrate of lime found in numerous caves 
which exist in Northern Alabama, Middle and 
East Tennessee, Kentucky and Virginia.— 
The formation of so much nitric acid in the 
limestone caves referred to, presents facts of 
great importance to all in any way interested 
in the fruitfulness of farms .or plantations. 
Probably no scientific man regards an atom 
of nascent nitrogen liberated from hydrogen, 
as the two elements exist in ammonia, as bet- 
ter for any agricultural purpose than an atom 
of nitrogen, liberated from oxygen, as they 
exist in nitric acid. Nitrogen in a nascent 
state being alike available as plant food from 
ammonia and nitric acid, it follows that, if we 
can form nitric acid from its very abundant ele- 
ments as it appears to be produced in caves, 
(one of which is on the writer’s farm,) then we 
can make at will, with lime and loose soil, the 
most valuable ingredient in Peruvian guano. 
Unfortunately, all the conditions necessary to 
the most successful nitrification, whether in 
caves or compost heaps, are not so well under- 
stood as those relating to combustion. Opin- 
ions among scientists differ in regard to the 
fact whether nitrification is limited to the 
nitrogen derived from animal or vegetable 
substances in caves, stables, or nitre beds arti- 
ficially prepared, or often extends indefinitely 
beyond, taking nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
Knapp, in his Chemical Technology, favors 
the former idea; while Boussingault, Sprengle 
and others believe that the chemical union of 
nitrogen and oxygen, in the form of nitric 
acid, once set in motion in the presence of a 
strong base like lime, potash or soda, in a 
porous body, (probably to condense the gases,) 
may continue until the favoring conditions 
fail. It is well known that an excess of water 
in wood or coal will extinguish combustion. 
The same is true of nitrification. 

Firebrands will burn rapidly if put close 








together so as to heat one another; but change 
their condition, by separating them, and the 
fire on each hill will go out from the loss of 
radiated heat. Those seeking to form the ni- 
trate of lime, must study the conditions of 
temperature, moisture and porosity, which 
control nitrification. 

What are the conditions under which such 
vast quantities of cubic nitre (nitrate of soda) 
are formed partly in Chili, but mostly in Peru ? 
There is no apparent organic source, either 
animal or vegetable, that can furnish so large 
an amount of nitric acid. If not derived from 
substances once endowed with life, it must 
have a mineral origin, or come from the at- 
mosphere. Boussingault traces all the nitro- 
gen in guano to the atmosphere; and there 
need be little doubt that all nitric acid has a 
similar origin. Europe and America are sup- 
plied mainly with saltpetre and cubic nitre 
from the warm climates of India, Egypt, Al- 
geria, Spain and South America. The infer- 
ence is plain that our nitre beds should have 
a bottom heat, such as we give to pine apples, 
eocoa-nuts and other tropical fruits. They re- 
quire for perfect development a higher tem- 
perature than our climate affords; and: the 
most efficient production of nitric acid ap- 
pears to demand a similar condition. 

With regard to moisture, it should be con- 
siderably below saturation. Too much water 
reduces temperature, and otherwise prevents 
chemical action or nitrification. It very rarely 
rains in the districts of Peru where the ni- 
trate of soda is formed in such vast quanti- 
ties. A porous soil or earth, some moisture, 
a pretty high degree of solar heat, and a strong 
alkaline base to take up each particle of acid 
as soon as formed, appear sufficient to effect 
the chemical union of nitrogen and oxygen. 
Whether nitrification is started by some de- 
caying animal or vegetable substance in the 
ground, by decompounded ammonia, or by 
electricity, is a matter of little consequence. 
What we want is to make at will large quan- 
tities of nitrate of lime, by using the same 
forces anl conditions that nature uses in 
making so much cubic nitre and saltpetre. 

During the late war I bought «. farm on the 
Tennessee river, which had a cave, from the 
debris of which a good deal of saltpetre was 
manufactured. The nitrate of lime dug up 
with earth, on the bottom of the cave, appeared 
to grow from year to year, without any help 
from man or animal, very much as I have seen 
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gypsum grow in Western New York. A few 


places, will aid in illustrating the chemical 
formation of the nitrate of lime. 

Some earths contain not a little of sulphu- 
ret of iron. Under favorable conditions this 
sulphur is oxidized into sulphurous or sul- 
phurie acid. More acid is formed than the 
iron will combine with; and in Genesee Co., 
New York, there is a large spring of water 
strongly impregnated with free sulphuric acid. 
It is obvious that any water charged with this 
acid in passing over lime rocks, or their de- 
bris in soils, will form the sulphate of lime, 
which is gypsum. Now, so long as the earth 
supplies sulphur, and air and water yield oxy- 
gen, sulphuric acid will be formed, and from 
this and lime, gypsum will grow on from year 
to year indefinitely. 

Make the conditions right, and oxygen is as 
ready to unite chemically with nitrogen, to 
form nitric acid, as with either sulphur or 
phosphorus to produce sulphuric or phos- 
phoric acid. 

The facility with which nitric acid is formed 
in limestone caves in this country and Europe 
proves clearly that lime, as a predisposing 
base, is fully equal to either soda or potash; 
and as lime is a cheap article, especially in 
mar! districts, I venture to suggest to such as 
have mar! or lime to try to form the nitrate of 
lime for manure. By referring to page 169 of 
the December number of the “American Far- 
mer” it will be seen that Dr. Voelcker found 
a fraction less than 2 per cent. of nitrogen in 
box manure, i. e. the excrement of cattle well 
fed in boxes. Nitrogen is estimated 7 8-10 
pence per Ib., in gold, equal to more than 20 
cents in our currency. These facts indicate 
the great value of assimilable nitrogen. So 
far as the crude nitrate of lime or of potash 
has been tried by farmers in Tennessee and 
Southwestern Virginia, the reports are favor- 
able. D. LEE. 

Gap Creek, Knox county, Tenn. 


t-The Augusta (Ga) Chronicle begs the 
cotten planters of the State to give at least one 
fourth of their best lands this year to wheat, 
assuring them that the latter will prove the 
more profitable crop. 








("The Country Gentleman says: “The 
materials and labor required to build and keep 
fences in repair are among the heavy items of | 
farm expense. The cost of the land upon | 
which they stand is another item.” 





The Department of Agriculture—Factsin re- 
gard to the Glover Museum, 

We have intended to give some account of 
the Museum connected with the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, for the design 
and arrangement of which the Department is 
indebted exclusively, as we believe, to Mr. 
Townend Glover. We find the matter pre- 
pared to our hand in the following article from 
the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture. It is 
written evidently by one who knows whereof 
he writes, and we give it place in justice to 
Mr. Glover and the Department. We know 
Mr. Glover well, and it is no praise to say of 
him what is patent to all who have had the 
opportunity of making his acquaintance, that 
he has genius, enthusiasm and great ability 
for work. He will have much larger space 
for his operations in the new rooms assigned 
to him in the Department building now going 
up, and with the material already accumulated 
and his devoted industry, we look for an ex- 
pansion of the Museum that will make it 
creditable to the country—Zd. Am. Farmer. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis (Mo.) Fur- 
mers’ Advertiser (now Journal of Agriculture), 
writing from Burlington, Iowa, makes some 
statements in the issue for October ist, in re- 
gard to the Department of Agriculture, which 
are too absurd to require notice; but others 
are so palpably false and unjust, and so evi- 
dently intended to mislead the public con- 
cerning facts in which all are interested, that 
it is but right they should be corrected. 

First, as to the expense of the Department: 
It is very certain that no more can run out of 
a fountain than runs in, and heretofore the 
chief causes of complaint have arisen from 
the fact that the appropriations of Congress 
have been too small to allow the Department 
to meet the demands of the public. Instead, 
of “spending millions,” as “B. T.” asserts, 
the records show that the expenditures have 
been considerably less than one million of 
dollars since the organization of the Depart- 
ment. That it has been cramped for room 
and means to do what should have been done, 
is not the fault of the officers, but of Congress, 
that has not recognized and provided for the 
people in a more satisfactory manner. 

In regard to the museum under the charge 
of Professor Glover, a great misunderstanding 
exists in many minds, and the assertions of 
“B. T.” are so far from truth that a full state- 
ment of the whole matter seems called for, 
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even at the risk of tediousness and repetition 
to those already acquainted with the facts. 
Some twelve or fourteen years ago, Mr Glo- 
ver, who was then in the employ of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau of the Department of the In- 
terior, sold to that Department his entire col- 
lection of model fruits, amounting to over 
2,000 specimens, for $10,000. These speci- 
mens, instead of being “such as image ped- 
dlers carry about on their heads and idle girls 
manufacture at boarding schools,” are fac 
similes of fruits grown in different localities, 
showing the effect of soil, climate and culture 
upon them, and with the help of the aeccompa- 
nying catalogue of descriptions, enabling the 
farmer or orchardist to select at once such 
varieties as are best adapted to his wants and 
location. Hundreds who have by this means 
been saved years of vexation and fruitless ex- 
periments can attest the utility and value of 
this system ; and when perfected as the inten- 
tion is, it will be infinitely more valuable than 
now, embracing, as it will, specimens from all 
the States and of all new and improved va- 
rieties as fast as they are introduced. The 
$10,000, then appropriated by Congress for 
the purchase of the models, was never received 
by Mr. Glover, but was drawn and used by 
the officers of the Department during his ab- 
sence in South America on official business. 
For nearly six years thereafter Mr. Glover was 
employed at the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, and had no connection with and received 
no salary whatever from Government. Dur- 
ing this time he commenced the engravings 
for his projected work on American Ento- 
mology. After the organization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1862, he was em- 
ployed as Entomologist and Naturalist for the 
* Department. 

Conceiving the idea of creating a National 
agricultural and economical museum, he again 
placed his models on exhibition, and spent 
over a thousand dollars of his private means 
in procuring specimens of natural history and 
furnishing the rooms to illustrate his idea. 
Adding to these his valuable collection of 
American insects, and a colored copy of his 
insect plates, he offered the whole to Govern- 
ment for $15,000. After several years of 
waiting, during which the Department had 
the free use of his beautiful and useful col- 
lection, another appropriation of the original 
sum, $10,000, was made. This amount, and 





this alone, Mr. Glover has received. And 
what has the Department obtained ? 

The information connected with the birds 
alone, and learned almost at a glance, would 
require extensive research through libraries 
and forests, for here you have not only the 
classification and labels bearing the names 
and references to authors, but the character of 
the bird, its habits, and whether injurious or 
beneficial to the farmer or merchant, and the 
contents of its stomach proving its tastes and 
habits. The insect world, colored to the life 
in the plates covering the walls of the museum, 
embodies a wonderful amount of patient toil 
and close study. These have all been done 
out of office hours, and number over one 
hundred and fifty plates, containing from 
twenty to sixty or seventy insects each, show- 
ing all their transformations, giving their 
names, food, and reference to authors by whom 
they were described. Thus any person bring- 
ing or sending an insect to the Department 
may at once identify it and learn its whole 
history, whether it is the farmers’ friend or 
enemy, and if the latter, the best means known 
for its destruction. The many letters of 
inquiry constantly received and answered in 
this line have fully tested the use and beauty 
of the plan, as any one with a modcrate 
knowledge of the English language can trace 
out the entire insect history with nearly the 
facility and all the correctness of an expert in 
entomology. Thus the Department has the 
information to impart whether the Professor 
be absent or present, and an idea of the 
pecuniary value of the plates may be had 
when it is understood that not one of all the 
thousand of insects represented could be given 
in the perfection they are short of from three 
to five dollars each, and some would cost even 
more, making the plates themselves average 
one hundred dollars apiece. Of course the 
purchase by the Government does not include 
the original copper plates and the copyright 
of the work; these are Mr. Glover’s private 
property, being purchased with his own 
money and engraved in his own time, partly 
when at the Agricultural College, and the re- 
mainder after office hours, and could not be 
afforded in connection with the museum for 
anything like the price given. The Depart- 
ment, however, will have a complete colored 
copy of the work when finished, and has 
meanwhile the use of the plates as fast as 
engraved. 
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The collection, classification, and arrange- 
ment of silk producing insects and their 
products, fibers, and the manufactures from 
them, seeds, grains, and cereals of all kinds is 
in itself no small labor, and requires daily care 
in attending to new specimens, labeling, ex- 
plaining, ete.; and, take it altogether, the 
results of years of intense application and en- 
ergy here concentrated are invaluable, espe- 
cially when it is considered that this is but the 
beginning of what is to be. 

Combined with this general collection there 
are to be divisions for state museums where 
the products and manufactures of each State 
are to be shown, and an economic museum on 
a still more extensive plan, embracing the 
productions and manufactures of all countries. 
But for a full explanation of this, reference is 
made to page 94 of the Agricultural Report 
for 1865. 

For his exhibition of insects, plates, and his 
system of agricultural instruction by means of 
2 museum, arranged as an object library, Mr. 
Glover received the large gold medal of the 
Emperor Napoleon at the entomological Ex- 
position in Paris in 1864, and officers and 
delegates from both American and Canadian 
societies who have examined the collection 
and the plan have uniformly spoken in the 
highest terms of both, and considered the 
Government fortunate in securing them and 
the services of the originator at any price. 


The museum, as sold to the Department, 
cost Mr. Glover from six to eight thousand 
dollars in money and nearly twenty years of 
close labor and scientific research. The above 
description gives but a faint idea of the amount 
of information here at the service of the 
public. Judge then if the price paid was too 
high, especially considering that the $10,000 
now received was due to Mr. Glover twelve 
years ago, that his museum is worth more 
than double what it was then, and that he ac- 
cepted the amount without: interest after all 
those years of waiting. A. B. 





Storing Celery. 

We have said a great deal heretofore about 
the cultivation of celery; and now, as the crop 
must be pretty well grown, we shall proceed 
as usual at this season, to give some reliable 
direction for preserving it through the winter. 

Many people complain of their celery—one 
of the most difficult garden crops to raise in 





perfection—that it does not keep well through 
the winter—sometimes it withers, but oftener 
rots. It is recommended by some that it 
should be preserved in the rows where it 
grows, and that removal always more or less 
injures it. Where the plant is grown in soil 
of a dry nature, it may be kept well enough 
in the row, but we deny most emphatically 
that removal injures it in the slighest par- 
ticular. 


We pursue two modes and find both to an- 
swer well. The first is to remove the celery 
to high and dry ground, dig a trench spade 
deep, stand up a row of plants, then three 
inches of soil, then another row, and so on 
until about a half dozen rows are finished, 
then commence another bed, and so on. The 
soil should be packed in firmly and banked 
up, so that the tops of the celery are just cov- 
ered, then spank off roof fashion to turn the 
rain. Over this two wide boards, nailed to- 
gether, should be placed, as a security against 
moisture. For remember, it is water, not 
frost, as some say, that rots celery. Frost 
adds to its tenderness. 


Another plan is to sink barrels into the 
earth, so that the tops are two or three inches 
below the surface, then stand them compactly 
full of celery, without any soil, but close or 
tight covers upon them, so as to exclude all 
moisture, and then a couple of inches of soil. 
By this mode, somewhat more troublesome 
than the other, ours kept well for the last 
three or four years until all was consumed, 
which was late in the spring.—Germantown 
Telegraph. 





Six PLANT DiscovERED In Perv.—The 
Department of State has received information 
from the U. 8. Consul at Lambayeque, Peru, 
that an important discovery has recently been 
made in Peru, of the silk plant. Preparations 
are being made to cultivate it upon a more ex- 
tensive scale. The shrub is three or four feet 
in height. The silk is inclosed in a pod, of 
which each plant gives a great number, and is 
declared to be superior in fineness and quality 
to the production of the silk worm. It is a 
wild perennial, the seed small and easily sepa- 
rated from the fibre. The stems of the plants 
produce a long and very brilliant fibre, supe- 
rior in strength and beauty to the finest woven 
thread. Small quantities have been woven in 
the rude manner of the Indians, and the tex- 
ture and brilliancy are said to be unsurpassed. 
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Labor Contracts. 

Under the changed and unhappy condition 
of every thing connected with farm-labor and 
farming in our once happy land, it has become 
necessary to adopt some form of contract with 
the negro, when hired as a farm-laborer. And 
that form should be, as far as possible, uni- 
form all over the State. 

Mere engagements for occasional work, 
by the day, week, or month will not do upon 
cotton plantations. No man can afford to 
risk the outlay necessary, unless the labor is 
reasonably sure for the year. 

Whether hired for money-wages or for a 
portion of the crops, there are certain stipu- 
lations which should be rigidly insisted upon. 

By laws recently enacted—approved...... 
1866—it is provided that contracts made with 
laborers, for more than one month, may be in 
writing; three copies of the contract to be 
made; one for the employer; one for the em- 
ployed ; who represents himself and his family ; 
and the third shall be filed in the office of the 
Clerk of the County, and by him properly 
indexed in a book for that purpose, that it 
may be easily referred to. 

The interests of both employer and laborer 
are carefully and fully guarded by the pro- | 
visions of this act. The laborer has a lien | 
upon one half the creps for the payment of 
his wages, whether payable in money or in | 
kind. He ean be held liable in damages for | 
breach of contract on his part. 

An amendment to the Penal Code makes it | 
a serious penal offense to tamper with, or per- 
suade, the employé of another to break his | 
or her contract, and a@ still more serious offense 
to employ the employe of another while un- | 
der contract. Hence the importance of care- 
fully drawn-up contracts. 

The laborer should stipulate that he engages 
himself and his family to the employer, as | 
farm-laborers upon his farm, in such and such 
a county, to do and perform all of the work 
required to be done upon that farm, as directed | 
by the employer, be that work what it may in | 
the reguiar course of work; including the | 
care of stock of all kinds upon the farm, | 
cutting and hauling wood for, and supplying | 
other like customary and necessary wants of, | 
their own and their empioyer’s households; 
carrying on such a system of improvements 
as, in the employer’s judgment, can be carried 
on without detriment to the crops—such as 
making and repairing fences, hedging and | 





ditching, opening fresh lands, building and 
repairing houses; and doing any other neces- 
sary and customary farm-work. 

That for himself and family, he recognizes as 
the hours of labor, ten hours per day, of steady 
work, upon an average of working days the 
year round—that is, that while a fewer number 
of hours may suffice during some seasons of 
the year, to do the needful work, a greater 
number may be required at others; as, for 
instance, when cutting out, or picking cotton, 
ete.; and which shall not be considered as 
being extra labor, if-not exceeding an aver- 
age of ten hours per day, and not even then if 
the employer deems the extra labor necessary 
to the saving of crops. 

If however, the laborers are paid money- 
wages, and are required by the necessities of 
the work upon the farm to labor more than an 
average, the year round, of ten hours per day, 
they should be paid for that extra labor at the 
rate at whieh they are hired. 

If paid in a share of the crops, a daily 
record should be kept of the work done by 


each worker upon the farm, and of the ability of 


each worker; to be open every Saturday 
afternoon to all who are interested; and to 
form the basis of a just and fair division 
among the laborers, of their respective shares 
of the crops. The employer or manager, 
where one is kept, should settle all misunder- 
standings or disputes between the laborcrs ; 
and in case of any disputes or disagreements 
arising, which cannot be thus settled by em- 
ployer and manager, such cases should be 
submitted to the arbitration of the County 
Judge, whose decision shall be final. The 
question of the final and just division of the 
crops, and that of the loss of time from any 
cause, to be subjects for such adjudication and 
fina] settlement. And any fines or deductions 
for such loss of time, etc., should be divided 
between the employer and employed in the 


| same proportions in which the crops are 


divided. 

The employer should engage, on his part, to 
house the laborers in reasonably comfortable 
cottages; to supply all of the fuel said family 
may require, the cutting and hauling of which 
to be part of the regular work of the farm; 
to furnish to each worker over twelve years 
of age, of said family, one peck of good and 
sound corn-meal, and three and a half pounds 
of sound bacon, or seven pounds of fresh beef 
or mutton, at the employer's option, per week ; 
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and might agree to sell to them, at market 
prices, such flour, sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
etc., as they may require for their own use, 
not to exceed in amount $............ per 
quarter, to be paid for at the end of the year, 
out of the proceeds of their share of the crops; 
to give to said family the use of a milch cow, 
on condition that the calf is properly cared 
for; and the use, free of rent, of one half of 
an acre of good land for a garden, convenient 
to their homes ; to permit the said family to 
raise what poultry they may choose, excepting, 
perhaps, geese and turkeys; and to keep a pig, 
in a pen, for each worker in the family; but 
no other stock whatever. 

The practice of negroes, laborers on a farm, 
keeping upon that farm one or more horses or 
mules, and of dropping work on Saturday at 
noon, no matter what may be the condition of 
the crops or of the work, is simply absured, 
and should never be conceded as a right. 

No labor should be required or exacted on 
the Sabbath day, except such as is customary. 
in all Christian communities. And the em- 
ployer or manager should designate who are 
to perform those necessary duties, endeavor- 
ing to let them fall equally upon each, in his 
or her turn. 

Any disobedience of a reasonable order; 
any neglect of duty or of work; insolence on 
the part of negroes to their employers, or 
other conduct calculated to produce distur- 
bance or difficulty on the farm, should be 
punished by fines, stipulated in the contract ; 
and continued misconduct should be made 
cause of dismissal, with stipulated forfeiture 
of a portion of the wages or of share of 
crop. 

It should be distinctly provided, as a con- 
dition in their contract, that no negro shall 
keep fire-arms on the farm or premises of his 
employer. 

Let such reasonable conditions as these be 
made general, and there will be no difficulty ; 
nor is there injustice in enforcing them. 

The employer should bind himself, when 
the hands are paid a portion of the crops, to 
keep the farm supplied, at his own cost, with 
the teams, tools, implements and machines, 
and with feed for the teams until such feed is 
produced upon the farm—after which they 
should be fed from the crops before division 
—sufficient for the proper and efficient culti- 
vation of the farm with the number of hands 
employed upon it; and should recognize the 





fact, that as the laborers thus employed are to 
receive as in full compensation for their labor 
a certain share of the crops made, the labor of 
the hands and teams should not be taken up 
in making unusual improvements, or such as 
would clearly lessen the amount of crops to be 
made; or if, from any cause, they are thus 
employed, it should be with the consent of the 
said laborers, and be paid for as extra work. 

The employer: should agree to pay the 
laborer, for himself and family, in full com- 
pensation for their labor, for each year of the 
term for which they are employed, such share 
of the one third or other stipulated part of all 
the crops grown and produced, resulting from 
their labor, upon the said farm, as may te 
awarded to him and them, (the said laborer 
and family,) in the division to be made among 
the, laborers employed on the farm and hav- 
ing an interest in the crops, of the one third 
or other part of said crops at the end of each 
year. The said division to be regulated and 
controlled by the laborers, by and with the 
assistance and coun:el of the employer and 
manager, to take place on the plantation, after 
the crops are housed, stacked, or ginned and 
baled, or otherwise ready for market. The 
laborers to be charged with the cost of the 
bale-rope and bagging required for their 
portion of the cotton. If, however, in the 
judgment of the employer, it may be for his 
interest and that of the laborers, that the cot- 
ton, or any of the other crops’ should be sent 
to market before the close of the year, owing 
to the probable conditions of the markets, 
roads, or rivers, etc., such crops, or portions of 
crops, may be sent forward and may be sold, 
provided the said-employer first makes such 
provision for securing to the said laborers the 
net proceeds of their share of said cotton, or 
other portions of the crops sold, as shall be 
approved by them in writing, or before com- 
petent witnesses. 

Contracts thus drawn up, and recorded or 
filed as provided for by law, would protect 
both employer and employed; the latter from 
risk of dispute as to rate of wages, privileges, 
and provisions, or risk of non-payment of 
wages; and the former from the gross impos- 
ition to which he is now exposed, in loss of 
time, neglect of all kinds of work, and refusal 
to do any thing but what the negroes choose 
to look upon as their proper work. As also 
from that great and intolerable evil and injus- 
tice, of every negro on the farm claiming to 
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own a horse or mule, which is fed as a matter 
of course from the corn and forage of his em- 
ployer, and must be cared for, curried and 
attended to, no matter how the regular work 
of the farm might suffer from neglect ; besides 
being a constant temptation and inducement 
to spending the livelong night in frolic and 
dissipation. 

There is no reason whatever, that because 
the negro is no longer a slave, the master 
should take his place. The merest possible 
justice requires that both parties to a contract 
should be equally bound to fulfill their part of 
it. So long as planters permit themselves to 
be entirely dependent upon the free-negro 
labor of the State, they must submit to be 
dictated to and controlled by it. 

The remedy, and the only one, is the intro- 
duction of intelligent white laborers from 
other countries, who by their competition and 
example, would quickly change the present un- 
natural and unhealthy state of things.— Teras 
Almanac. 





The Great Exhibition of the American 
Pou!try Society. 


We have rarely enjoyed a public exhibition 
as much as this one on Thirteenth street. We 
had but a faint conception until now of the 
immense advances made in that branch of ru- 
ral economy devoted to the breeding of the 
smaller domestic animals, both feathered and 
furred, for use or for ornament. 

Guided by Gen. Brown, one of the largest 
exhibiters, we were led from surprise to sur- 
prise. We saw in the highest perfection fowls 
of every known variety, from the gigantic 
Cochins and Bramahas down to the Liliputian 
Bantams. We saw apparently every known 
species of domesticated duck: the heavy La 
Platta, the superb Rouen, the beautiful Ayles- 
bury, the Cayuga, and our own most beautiful, 
but diminutive, Summer duck. Every variety 
of domesticated goose was there, and chief 
among them the Thoulouse and the white 
Embden. We were glad, too, to observe a 
collection of the lopped-earned rabbits, so 
much cultivated abroad as a wholesome and 
cheap article of diet, and which, so far, have 
been too much neglected by our rural econo- 
mists. In Europe, the humblest laborers, who 
are precluded by want of space from breeding 
poultry, raise their own rabbits, with little 
care or expense, in hutches, which occupy very 
little space. We were glad to learn that a 





firm, composed of Messrs. Brown, Halsted & 
Co., are about to supply what has long been a 
desideratum with farmers and breeders of fancy 
animals—that is, an extensive, reliable breed- 
ing establishment, with an office in the city, 
where purchasers may apply with the cer- 
tainty of being supplied with the very best 
breed of ail the smaller domestic animals, in- 
cluding dogs. The high perfection of the va- 
rious species of imported poultry exhibited by 


this firm in Thirteenth street is an earnest of 


the thorough manner in which they intend to 
carry out their design. We promise to return 
to the subject when we receive from the So- 
ciety the published proceedings of this their 
first exhibition —7urf, Field and Farm. 


~ 
oe 


Our Agricultural Progress. 


The Hon. R. J. Walker has recently written 
a letter on the national finances, which is at- 
tracting marked attention. The figures which 
he gives, showing the great increase in the 
agricultural resources of the nation during 
the ten years between 1850 and 1860, will as- 





tonish many who think our agriculture is not ~ 


progressing as fast as our other sources of na- 
tional wealth. Mr. Walker says: 

By looking at table No. 36, in the prelimi- 
nary report on the eighth census (pages 198 
to 210, including the additional returns on these 
pages,) the following will be found to be the 
results, as to agricultural products, from 1850 
to 1860: 


1850. 1860. 

Horses (number)... see0+++- coos 4,336,719 7,303,972 

Asses and Mu!leS...s..eeseeree 659,331 1,396,339 
Milch cows, working oxen and 

Cther Cattle...s sees cess coos 18,378 .857 28.987 346 

Sheep .... secceecccess sees e-ee 21,723.220 24,823,371 

Swine... . cccccccccese 000042'S 36,023,472 

- «- 100,485.944 171,183,381 


Wheat (bushels)... eeeccne coe 
Rye (bushels)... coc -socce 24,188,813 20,976.286 
Indian corn (bushels) eovecess 092.071.104 830.451 ,707 
Oats (bushels) .... e000 e+0+ 0000146584179 172.554 688 
Tobacco (pounds) ....4+ eee+ e+ 199.758 655 429.390,771 


Ginned cotton (bales) cocccccce 2,445.79 5.198.077 
Wool (pounds) .... - 52.516.959 60,511.343 
Peas and beans (bushels). esssese 9,219,901 15,188,013 
Irish potatoes (bushels).. - 65,797 .896 110,571.201 
Sweet potatoes (bushels) .. eeeeee 38,263.148 41,606,302 
Barley (bushels)...+6 «.s+eees 5.167.015 15,635,119 

17,664.914 


Buck wheat (bushels).......+-. 8,956 912 
Wine (gallons) ....+. eo 2 

Butter (pounds) 
Hay (tom-)...... 











Clover seed (bushel: 468.978 929,010 
Grass seed (bushels). 416.831 900.386 
Hemp (tons)...... 34,871 104.490 
Hops (pounds)...... 3.497 029 11,010,012 
Maple sugar (pounds)......... 34 253,436 38.863, 884 
Cane sugar (hhds.) ......+- eos — 237 133 302,205 
Molasses (gallons)......++- +++ 12.700 991 25.517.699 


Beeswax and honey (pounds).. 14,853,128 26 386,855 
Rice ( pound<)—small decrease. 

Cheese—slight increase. 

Flax—large decrease 

Flax seed- small increase. 

Silk cocoons—decrease of 4281 pounds.— Weekly Press. 
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Culture of Broom Corn. 

Good crops of broom corn may be raised, 
with proper care and attention, on any clean 
fertile land where Indian corn will succeed 
well. River flats are particularly well adap- 
ted to it, provided the nature of the soil or the 
situation gives them a good natural drainage. 
Uplands should be well underdrained if the 
subsoil is retentive of water. Drained muck 
beds are more liable to frost, are not compact 
enough, and are not well adapted to the cul- 
ture of this crop. As the plants appear small 
and feeble at first, and are easily choked by 
an over-growth of weeds, it is more impur- 
tant that the soil should be clean than for the 
culture of common corn; and, as complete 
success depends on fertility, more pains should 
be taken to have everything just right. A 
crop of broom corn, it is true, may be raised 
with a moderate degree of care and attention ; 
but the yield will be moderate, and perhaps it 
may prove a losing affair. In order to obtain 
the highest net profit, let everything be done 
in the most perfect manner. 

If the land is not perfectly clean, the best 
way will doubtles be to plant on a freshly in- 
verted sod—a clover sod being decidedly the 
best, especially if the land is inclining to be 
heavy. The roots of the clover will loosen it 
in a better manner than ploughing or barrow- 
ing alone can accomplish. An excellent mode 
is to spread old manure, the seeds of which 
have been killed by fermentation, or any oth- 
er manure that is clear of foul weeds, on the 
clover the previous summer or early in au- 
tumn. Late in autumn or early in winter 
will be better than spreading in the spring, 
the manure will soak into the soil during the 
several months before ploughing, and become 
better diffused than could be accomplished by 
any ploughing or harrowing. The time for 
planting is about the same as for common 
corn—as early as will do to escape spring 
frosts. Before planting, let the soil be made 
perfectly mellow, and if to be in hills, mark 
out so that they may be as near together as 
will admit of convenient cultivation. The 
nearer they are together, or in other words, 
the more evenly and uniformly the plants are 
distributed over the surface, the greater will 
be the yield of brush. A common distance of 
hills is two and a half to three feet one way, 
and twenty inches to two feet the other.. If 
planted in drills, a larger crop may be obtain- 
ed, as a greater number of stalks will grow, 





but they are attended with more labor. The 
number of plants may be about three times as 
great as for Indian corn. Ifa larger quantity 
of seed is planted, so as to require some thin- 
ning out, the crop will be more even and 
larger, but will need a greater expenditure of 
work. It is common to plant a dozen or more 
seeds in each hill, about an inch deep, and thin 
out to seven or eight—leaving a larger num- 
ber if the hills stand two by three feet than if 
twenty Ly thirty inches. Drills are sometimes 
placed only twenty-eight inchesapart. Many 
regard the finer and softer brush of thick 
growth as best. 

The cultivation of the ground should be com- 
menced as soon as the plants make their ap- 
pearance. It is very important that they be 
not allowed to become encumbered or crowded 
with weeds. Keep the whole surface perfectly 
clean from the very start. Continue the horse 
cultivation once a week, as long as the size of 
the plants will admit. This is not generally 
attended to, but the constant stirring of the 
surface and breaking of the crust will make an 
important difference in the amount of the 
crop. 

When the stalks have sufficiently grown, or 
when the seeds are in the milk state, the break - 
ing back is performed. It is done at a conve- 
nient height for the operator, generally so as 
to leave a foot or two of stalk from the base 
of the brush. Two rows are broken towards 
each other, so as to admit a ready passage be- 
tween the other two. The seed being rather 
difficult to cure by dying, some cultivators 
give no attention to saving it, especially as it 
often fails to ripen at the north except in fa- 
vorable seasons. If the stalks are broken back 
a little earlier, they form a better brush. In 
a few days they are cut, just above the break, 
and laid in bunches to dry. These must not 
be opened, to become wet by rain, as this 
would injure their value. The seed are re- 
moved by hand, with a sort of coarse comb, 
where the plantations are not large ; but when 
the crop is cultivated on an extensive scale, 
it is done with a machine driven by horsc- 
power, The brush or tops are dried by lay- 
ing them on horizontal poles, and successi\e 
tiers placed one above the other, leaving spaccs 
for the air between each. Sheds or lofts 
may be used for this purpose. Temporary 
structures for drying are made of rails, the 
brush being laid on pairs of rails laid horizon- 
tally, so as to form a structure 12 feet square, 
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or equal to the length of the rails, and each 
successive tier formed by resting the horizontal 
rails on an additional rail placed under each 
of their ends. By selecting the larger rails 
for one side, this side gradually becomes high- 
er than the other, and admits a board roof for 
the top when the height has reached eight or 
ten feet. The quantity of brush yielded from 
an acre is usually about five or six hundred 
pounds, but, in rare instances, it has reached 
as high as a thousand pounds. The price va- 
ries from five to ten cents. There is more un- 
certainty with this crop than with many oth- 
ers—not on account of the difficulty of rais- 
ing, for with proper care it is reasonably cer- 
tain, but from the uncertain or fluctuating 
character of the market. With the seed, es- 
pecially, this uncertainty is great. Sometimes 
it is sold as high as three or four dollars per 
bushel; at other times for not more than fifty 
cents. The seed may, however, be profitably 
used as food for horses when mixed with oats 
or other grain. When the seed is not allowed 
to mature, several successive crops have been 
grown on the same ground without detriment, 
and with moderate manuring. 


We would not advise our correspondent to 
go largely into the cultivation of broom corn 
until he has experimented on a moderate 
scale, and ascertained the probability of a 
good market. Perhaps, however, he may re- 
gard a fifty acre crop a moderate experiment, 
which he could afford to lose without serious 
detriment should the result prove unfavorable. 
We cannot give the names asked for, nor 
state where the seed may be bought.—Coun- 
try Gentleman. : 





{3 Man is an important agency in agricul- 
ture. The vital power may exist in the seed, 
but care and skill are required in the develop- 
ment of it. Although man cannot act direct- 
ly upon the functions of plants, he can modify 
and control to a certain extent the influence 
of other agents upon these plants. Thought, 
as well as hard work, is necessary to make a 
successful farmer. It is a mistaken idea that 


a good education is of no practical value to 
the tiller of the soil. Unless he understands 
the principles of science, the influence of at- 
mosphere, the chemical properties of soil, etc., 
he cannot properly develop the vital power 
of seed, and justly-advance the important in- 
terests of agriculture. 





Economy in Feeding Horses. 

The great drawback on the farmer’s profits 
is the consumption of fodder by the all-de- 
vouring draft-horse, and too little attention is 
given to the economy of fodder and to the 
preparation of it in such a manner that while 
there is as little waste as possible, the food is 
given in a shape in which it can be easily mas- 
ticated and reduced to that pulpy mass, which 
can be taken up by the blood vessels, and dis- 
tributed throughout the tissues which extend 
all over the frame. 

The expense of feeding horses is generally 
so great, as to have a very injurious effect on 
the pecuniary circumstances of the tillage far- 
mer, and it is a question whether he should 
be better off without any tillage land. At all 
events farmers who keep nearly all their land 
in grass for the purpose of raising cattle, or 
sheep, are generally much better off than those 
who keep a large portion of their farms tilled 
and are compelled to have a large number of 
horses to do the work. One thing is certain, 
that if horses are kept, they must be fed, and 
and the manner of feeding with the least pos- 
sible expense, and the greatest benefit to the 
animals, is a matter of very great importance 
to the farmer. 

In “ Hints on the most Economical Manner 
of feeding Horses,” by S. Menteath, the writer 
speaks of a variety of articles which are 
available for feeding farm horses in a very sub- 
stantial manner at a reasonable expense. 
Steamed potatoes are strongly recommended 
as a cheap and useful provender. In feeding 
with any kind of grain it should always be 
bruised, or what is better, coarsely ground. 
the hay should be cut into chaff, that is into 
small lengths of from a quarter to a half an 
inch, mixed with a proportion of straw, cut 
in a similar manner. 

In the “ Hints” above mentioned there are 
several examples of successful practice of the 
economy of forage, founded on long experi- 
ence in the feeding of horses. In the stables 
of Hamburg and Trueman, in Spitalfields, 
82 horses are kept. The animals receive all 
their food in the manger; no hay is ever put 
in the rack. The whole are in excellent con- 
dition, evincing the correctness of the manage- 
ment. Each horse consumes in the 24 hours, 
18 Ibs. of cut hay and straw, of which the lat- 
ter constitutes one eighth—14 Ibs. of bruised 
oats, one Ib. of bruised beans; making in all 
33 Ibs. of food. In Summer beans are not 
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given, being found too heating, and instead of 
the beans, a small addition is made to the 
quantity of oats. Haifa pound of salt is giv- 
en to each horse, divided into two portions; 
one given on Saturday night, and the other 
on Sunday, which so given, purges moder- 
ately. 

Dr. Sully, of Wivellscomb, Somersetshire, 
England, has been very successful in feeding 
horses. He has adopted the following mode 
of treatment and has persevered in it for 30 
years. His horses work hard, and are always 
in good condition. In his stables there are no 
racks to hold hay, as he considers it a waste- 
ful method of feeding; and that the horses 
when they have command of their heads, pull 
the hay out of the racks and throw considera- 
ble portions of it under their feet, and that 30 
Ibs. of hay, and upwards are often consumed 
in this way, and spoiled in the 24 hours; 
whereas when it is cut and mixed with a due 
proportion of cut straw and bruised grain 10 
Ibs. will be sufficient. 

In the loft above the stable proportional 
quantities of food, sufficient for ‘the daily con- 
sumption of each horse are prepared; a pipe 
passes from the loft to each manger, and close 
by the top of the pipe is placed a tube capable 
of containing sufficient food for a horse for 24 
hours. To prevent the horse from tossing the 
mixed food out of the manger, cross bars are 
nailed on the top. of it, at 12 inches a part. 
The cut hay and straw, and also the grain, are 
regularly weighed out, and when the ingredi- 
ents are prepared, the portions for each horse 
are allotted. For the sake of variety the, in- 
gredients of the food are divided into four 
classes, they consist of farinaceous substances 
such as bruised beans, peas, wheat, barley or 
oats; bran fine or coarse; potatoes boiled or 
steamed; boiled barley; hay cut into chaff; 
straw cut into chaff; meal-dust or ground oil- 
cake with two ounces of salt in each 30 Ibs. of 
feed. 

The ingredients of the daily ration (30 Ibs.) 
in class 1, consist of five Ibs. of bruised oats, 
or beans, etc.; five Ibs. of boiled potatoes six 
lbs. of boiled barley, seven Ibs. of chopped hay. 
The ingredients of class 2, consist of five Ibs. 
of bruised grain ; five lbs. of boiled or steamed 
potatoes ; eight Ibs. of chopped hay ; ten Ibs. of 
chopped straw ; two lbs. of meal-dust. Class 
3—ten lbs. of bruised grains; ten Ibs. chopped 
hay; ten Ibs. chopped straw. Class 4—five 
Ibs. of bruised grain ; seven Ibs. of beans ; eight 





Ibs. of chopped straw, and two Ibs. of malt- 
dust. 

It will be seen from the foregoing paragraph 
that each horse receives 30 Ibs. of food in 24 
hours; a quantity which in all cases will te 
found amply sufficient; the addition of two 
ounces of salt is necessary to assist digestion. 
It is Known that all herbivorous animals in 
their wild state resort to salt, wherever it 
is met with. Of the four classes into which 
Dr. Sully divides the ingredients of his food 
for horses, those which contain the boiled or 
steamed potatoes are most recommended. 

It will be then apparent, that, although in 
the methods for the feeding of horses here de- 
scribed, some difference exists in the articles 
made use of as food, yet that they all agree in 
certain essential points, namely ; of invariably 
bruising, or coarsely grinding the grain and 
beans, in cutting down the hay or straw—in 
giving no hay in the rack—in giving salt, and 
in weighing each article separately before mix- 
ture, instead of adopting the fallacious guide 
of admeasurement.— Zz. 


Butter and Cheese. 

Butter and cheese factories are located in 
New York near the centre of each radius of 
three or four miles wherein grass and cows 
abound—usually but one in a township as yet, 
though they are being rapidly multiplied. A 
mill-stream and water-power often determine 
the site, though we believe a small engine and 
boiler (four to ten-horse) are preferred to a 
water-power. A cold and copious spring is 
well nigh indispensable; a good stock of ice, 
well stored and saved, is desirable. A large’ 
reservoir (like a cellar) is dug in the ground 
and tightly walled with planks; board plat- 
forms extend into this, floating on two or three 
feet of water, constantly renewed from the 
spring: In this reservoir, deep pails or cans 
are sef and filled three fourths full of milk— 
they sinking and floating in a like depth of 
water. The milk remains here twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, when the cream is taken off 
and churned by steam or water-power—six to 
twenty-four churns being operated at once, 
with no draft on human muscle. The butter 


thus made each day, from cream in the bie 
highest condition, is of such uniform and 
superior quality as to bring from five to ten 
cents per pound more than fair farm dairies 
will command ; and the milk, thus skimmed, 
is then made into cheese, rather mild in flavor, 
but palatable, and of very fair quality. New 
York Tribune. 
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Mondes, M. de Laveleye discusses the history 
and present state of Prussian agriculture.— 
Until 1833 Prussian farmers were not very 
good cultivators, nor were their farms very 
profitable. By a tradition, which can be traced 
back to Charlemagne’s time, they lettheir 
lands lie every third year in fallow. Those 
who planted potatoes and made hay were in 
an insignificant minority. But Stein and his 
coadjutors have changed all this. Since 1833 
the two year system of cereals, alternated with 
roots or seeds, has become universal in North 
Germany. Asaresult there has been an enor- 
mous increase of live stock. The farms are 
more thoroughly manured now than ever, and 
the area of unproductive fallow has fallen 
from one-third to one-seventh of the arable 
land. 


Baltimore Markets, Dec. 21, 1867. 


Correr.—Rio, l5al7¥ cts. g<ld, according to quality; 
Laguayra 17418 cts., and Java 25a26 cts. 





Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 

Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary ....ccccccccccccccccccccessecce 135% _ 
GOOd dOcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 14% = 
Lew MidOblng <covcccccce adccccsccecce 36 —_ 
MidGling....cccesceccccccccvccccccscsce 15H = 

FERTILIZERS.—Peruvian Guano, $80; California $70 
Rodunda Island $30; Patapsco Co’s $60; Reese & Co’s 
Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $20; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Maryland Powder of 
Bone, $50; Rhodes’ Super Phosphate, $55; Lister?s Bone 
Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phosphate 
of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phesphate of Lime, 
$50;—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, 
$13.50a$14.00 per ton, or $250 per bbl. Shell Lime 
slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c per bushel, at kilns. 

Fiour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra,’$9.50a 
10 00; . Family, $12.50213.00; City Mills Super, $9.50a 
10.50; Baltimore Family, $14.50a15.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $7.75a8.25; 
Corn Meal, $6 25. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $2 son2, 80; 
White, $2.70a2.80. 

Rye.—$1.65a1.70 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 70 
a76c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $1 2841.25; Yellow, $1 25a1.28 per 
bushel. 

Hay anv Stgaaw.—Timothy $2123, and Rye Straw $19 
a$21 per ton. é 

Provisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 11% al2 cts.4-Sides, 
13a13% cts.; Hams, sugar cured, 17al8 cts, per Ib. 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.15a2 20; Fine, $2 80 
a$3.10; Turk’s Island, 55a60 cts. per bushel. 

Seevs.-—Timothy $2 50a2.75; CloVer'$8 00; Flax 2.40. 

Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 


(s"In a contribution to the Revue des Deux | 





arse a, 


Frosted to common.. 
Sound common.... 4.00a 4.50 
Middiling .....0 seccee cess , ++ 7.50a 9.60 
Good to fine Drown. ..- ..eesseeeesee- coves 10 00a15.00 
FANCY... cccccccccesee cocccccccccccccscesess 17.0025 010 
Upper country.. cccccce coccccccccccccce 3.00030.00 
Ground leaves, NEW cececscccessceccescesses 4.00a13.00 

Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 22a24 cts.; Burry do. 
14a16 cts; Tub-washed, 30433 cts.; Pulled 22428 cts.; 
Fleece 30a35 cts. per Ib. 

CatTLe MagKket.—Coxumon, $5.60a6.00; Good, $8.CC; 
Prime Beeves, $8 2548.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—$3.50a4.50 per 100 Ibs. gross, 

Hogs—$9.75a10 25; Extra $10.50 per 100 Ibs., net. 







+ $2 75a 3.60 





Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Uxwes & Wanxknr, Produce 
aud Cummission Merchants, 18 Commerce street. 

: Ba.timore, December 21, 1867. 

Butter —Western solid packed 25 to 35 and Rolled 35 
to 40; Glades, 35 to 45; Goshen, 45 to 50. 

Besswax-—38a40 cts. 

Cuegzse.—Eastern, 154al7; Western, 14a15. 

Dariep Fruit.—Apples, 7 to 9; Peaches, 8a10. 

EGGs—32a36 cents per dozen. 

Featuers.—l.ive Geese, 60 to 80 cents. 

Larp.—Western, 13; City rendered, 14al6 cts. 

TaLLow.—10all cents. 

PoTtaToEs.—$1 00a1.70 per bushel. 
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IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


AND 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
, Only $1 per annum, in advance. 

A’ First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming 
and Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large 
double-column pages, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Specimen Copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE, 


The Publishers of the AMERICAN Stock JouRNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of 
the JourNAL, which is placed under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to re- 
ceive questions as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds 
of stock, and to answer in print, in ccr-nection with the 
question, how they should be treated for acure. These 
prescriptions are given gratis, and thus every subscriber 
to the Journat has always at his conmund a Veterinary 
Surgeon, free of charge. Every Farmer aud Stocs 
Breeder should subscribe for it, 

Sent Free, 3 Months for Nothing. 

Every new subscriber for 1868, received by the first of 
February, will receive the October, November and De 
cember numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of readfng matter in the 15 num- 
bers. All for the low price of $100. Address 

N. B. BOYER & CO., Publishers, 
jan i Gu Treg, Chester Co., Pa. 
Wee 20.000 CONCORD LAYERS FOR $500. 
5000 No. 1 and 5000 No. 2 


GEORGE PERRY & SON, 
jan. Georgetown, Conn. 


JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE SEEDS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








SEEDS, AND FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, | 


Is now published and ready to-send out. 
It makes a work of about one hundred large pages, con- 
taining full descriptions of the 
CHOICEST. FI. OWERS AND VEGETABLES GROWN, 
With plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, &c. 
It is Beautifully INustrated, with more than ONE HUN- 
DRED FINE WOOD ENGRAVINGS of 
Flowers and Vegetables, and 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS, 
Well printed, on the finest paper, 
And one of the most beautiful as well as the most in- 
structive works of the kind published. 
&7” Sent to all who apply, by mail, post paid, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. 
jan 2t Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


se IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO REAL ESTATE OWNERS.“&& 
Send for, “ REAL ESTATE RECORD,” ished 
month t contain 8 full dese iptions of 
Fans, Mt MiLis. OusEs, COUNTRY SEATS, WON 
E, COAL AND LUMBER LANDS IN PENNSYL- 
TANIA. NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, 


GEORGIA and OTHER 
Address REAL ESTATE RECORD, 
jan-3t * 287 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 











BERGER & BUTZ’S 
EXCELSIOR 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


TH’S VALUABLE FERTILIZER 
Has been extensively used throughout the entire South, 
and is unexcelled as a crop producer and 
permanent improver. 
R. J. RUTH & CO., Genera AGENTS, 
16 Bowly's wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
Also for sale, perfectly pure BONE, the best grades of 
PERUVIAN GUANO, PLASTER, &c. jan-tf 


Cashmere Goats! 
NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
350 Asiatic Fleece Bearing Goats 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
Comprising invoices per barque ‘‘ Florence,” brig “ Mary 
Stewart,” barque ** Lizzie,”’ and other vessels to arrive. 
These Goats are of the same kind, and from the same 
source, a8 those imported originally by Dr. Davis of 
South Carolina, and Dr. Peters of Georgia. -For sale by 


WINTHROP W. CHENERY, Proprietor, 
HIGHLAND STOCK FARM, 
Belmont, Middlesex County, Mass. 
Office, 196 State street . Boston, Mass. 

Importer and Breeder of Dutch (or Holstein) Cattlé, An- 
gora (Shaw]) Goats, ‘‘Texel’’ or ‘- Mouton 
Flandrin” Sheep, Thoroughbred and 
Trotting Horses, &c. 

a” Catalogues sent by mail on application. jan-3t 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


(BY PETER HENDERSON.) 


This work has attained a larger sale in one season than 
any other book ever published on Gardening in this 
country. Its teachings are the experience of 20 years 
in growing garden products for the great market of New 

York, and are alike applicable to private or Market Gar- 


dening. Prise $1.50 by mail, prepaid. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1868, of SEEDS and IM- 
PLEMENTS, is now ready and will be mailed to al}. ap- 
plieants for 25 cts. Also, our Hilustrated Catalogue for 
1868, of NEW and RaRg plants, price 25cts. But to our 
customers of last season they will be mailed as usual 








without charge. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
. Secdsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 
jan 3¢ 67 Nassau street, New York. 
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Fairview Avenue Nurseries, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS, 
In Large Quantities, for Spring. Planting. 


200,000 Grape Vines. 


Concord, 1 year old, $7 per 100, $50 per 1000. 
Clinton, 2 years old, $8 per 100, $60 per 1000. 
Ives’ Seedling, 1 year old, $25 per 100, 

Send 50 cents for samples by mail. 


Blackberries. 
Wilson’s Early, $4 per dozen, $30 per 100. 
Kittatinna, $1.60 per dozen, $10 per 100. 
Dorchester, $2.50 per 100, $20 per 1000. 
Lawton, $1.50 per 100, $12 per 1000. 
Raspberries. 
Davison’s Thornless, $7 = - $50 per 100. 
Clark, $8 per dozen, $50 pe 
Philadelphia, $2.50 per pave O35 per 100. 
Doolittle’s Black Cap, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 


2.000,000 Strawberries. 
Wilson’s Albany, $4 per 1000; when 5000 are ordered, 
$3 per 1000. 
Triomphe de Gand, $4 per 1000. 
Russell’s Prolific, $5 per 1000. 
Downer’s Prolific, $4 per 1000. 
Philadelphia, $25 per 1000. 


Mammoth Asparagus, 1 year old, $5 per 1000. 

First class PEACH TREES. Standard and Dwarf. 

Our superior packing, for long voyages, and facility 
for shipping, defies competition, of which we have had 
large experience. 

No charge made for packing except on trees. 





Grape Vines 
CHEAP! 


Concord Layers 25 cts. each, $15 per 100; one year old 
No. 1, each, 20 cts., $10 per 100. Clinton two year old 20 
cts. each, $8 per 100; one year old 15 cts. each, $7 per 
100. Ives Seedling 40 cts. each, $30 per 100. Diana 30 
cts. each, $25 per 100. All kinds of Grape, Strawberry, 
Blackberry, Raspberry. Currant and Gooseberry Stocks, 


cheap by the 100 or 1000. 
BURKHOLDER & WILSON, 


Bendersville, Adams Co., 
Send for Circular. [jan.] Pennsylvania. 


We? 10000 CONCORD rp bing +¥ $500. 
5000 No. 





No.1 a 
GEORGE PERRY t SON, 
jan. Georgetown, Conn. 


HENRY GIBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TUBULAR DRAINS 


In Glazed Stoneware. 
ALSO- 


DRAIN TILES. 
LOCUST POINT, 


Baltimore. 
P. O. BOX 1428. men 


Short Horns For Sale, 


Of tho purest and most fashionable blood, Catalogues 
sent upon application 
jan WILLIAM WARFIELD, Lexington, Ky. 
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The BASKETS and CRATES of the American Basket 
Company are the admiration of all who have seen them. 

The BASKETS are neat and durable, convenient for 
picking the fruit, or packing in crates. 

The CRATES are made of whitewood put together with 
annealed and clinched nails and corner irons, and are so 
arranged the berries cannot be misplaced or injure. 

GRAPE and PACKING BOXES maae to order of any 
size or form, from two to ten inches-square. The Pack- 
ing Boxes are as light as paper, much ——, and 
equally as cheap. Circulars sent free. jan-4 

10,000 CONCORD wiptig J FOR $500. 
= 5000 No.1 and 5000 No, 2. 
GEORGE PERRY. & SUN, 
jan Georgetown, Conn. 


NeW Brick M M aCyIyE. 


For tempered clay—common ~common labor only required— 
pe by one man—makes 500 an hour, $110— 
by a horse, 800 an hour, $300—1200 an hour, 
$400—by steam, 2000 on hour, $500— 
3000 an hour, $700. 


DRYING TUNNEL 


For drying in twenty-four hours Bricks, Fruit, 
Vegetables, Broom Corn, Hops, Lumber, Pea- 
nuts. Bricks moulded one day go into the kiln 
the next all the year. 

HOT BLAST KILN, by which one-half the 
fuel is saved—220,000 bricks have Been burned 
with 53 cords. 

REVOLVING SEPARATOR, which pulverizes 
the clay, and frees it from stone. A piece of 
limestone, the size of an acorn, will burst a brick. 

For further particulars, in a pamphlet (eighth 
edition, enlarged ) giving full instructions on 
brick setting and burning, with wood or coal, 
address, sending 25 cents, 

FRANCIS H. SMITH, 
Box 556, 
jan Baltimore, Ma. 


For Sale or Exchange! 

A full blooded DURHAM CALF, about 10 weeks old, a 
beautiful animal. Price $40; or will be exchanged for a 
pair of well grown, pure Chester Pigs. 

jan. R. SINCLAIR, 52 Light stank, Baltimore. 


Cashmere Goats! 


150 Cashmere Asiatic Fleece Goats, a select importation 
upon the special mission of Israel 8S. Diehl, Esq., to Asia. 
The largest and finest eee ever made. For sale. 
Address CHARLES S BROWN, 
jan-2t 80 Broadway, N. ¥. 


FARMERS AND FARMERS’ SONS 
Wanted to in a busi , during the Fall and Win- 
ter, paying from $150 to per month. Address 

ZEIGLER, Meet RDY & CO., 
dec-3t No. 614 Arch street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANTER 
OF RICHMOND, VA. 
TermScces cocsccccscses- sihedeUses obec? per annum. 


This able monthly and 


, THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Together for — 00 tt 
Address HERN. PLANTER, 
P. 0. Box 663 653, Richmond. Va a, or 
aa AMERICAN FARMER, 
nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 
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SEND TO 


GEORGE A. DEITZ, 
IMPORTER AND GROWER OF SEED WHEATS AND GRASS SEEDS, 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


For a Circular and Price List of the best Seed Wheats; best Yellow, White and Sweet Corr; Potatoes, Clover Secd, 
jan-4t Grass Seed, Spring Barley, Spring Rye, Oats, Buckwheat. 


A. REUTER & SONS, 
DEALERS IN BUILDERS’ AND COUNTRY HARDWARE, 
Supply Store for Mechanics’ Tools of all descriptions, 
No. 56 WEST BALTIMORE ST. and No..15 NORTH HOWARD ST., 
BALTIMORE. 


3uilding Hardware for Country Houses furnished at the very lowest cash prices, and estimates 
given on application. 
For the convenience of gentlemen in the country, we fit up sets of tools at $25.00, or parts of 
sets at the prices named, all of which we warrant to be of best quality. 











1 Jack Plane .oovce ccce ccccs cece ccccsces ccc cccces $1 25) 1 Try Square.. + ove ccccccescccccccccesces $ 7D 
1 best double Smooth Planes... ccccceccescosccess 2 00] 1 best quality Hatchet Cecees cocceesees voecescecess 1 00 
1 best double Fore Plane... cccesccceccccscsececee 300 | LDrawing Knife. ..oes sees cess cece vecccces secsece 1 00 
1 best quality Hand Saw .ceceeccccsee cescsecccecs 2 GO| 1 Spoke Shave cocce roccccccccccccccccccccccccess. 80 
1 best quality Tennon Saw sesese cesses osees cece 1 60 | 1 pair Pincers 22.000 coves cocce+ cocccsveccescccese 50 
1 set Butchers’ Chisels and handles, K to 13g inch. 4 00 | 1 Screw Driver ... sssccccnccescees seccccccsseccce 50 
: Patent Adjustable Brace. .....+ cecess coccessccces 2 00 | L.Screw Wrench .ccocscccccces esscccccccccesecce 1 50 

1 Patent ~ anapiee Bi t, nm cut all — pees Kt to 

1 ine! o epcces coe -~ 20 $25 00 
3 Auger Bits, 14, 6 16, 38 WITTETITITT Tee 1 00 
Orders promptly filled and sent by express to all parts of the country. nov-6m 





The School of the*Good Shepherd. 


This is a Christian School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Sis- 
terhood of the Good Shepherd, connected with St. Luke’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 





It aims to supply the want, so deéply felt, of a School conducted on 
Christian principles, where religious afid secular training may go hand in 
hand. : 

The next Scholastic Year will commence on Wepnespay, September 
12th, 1866. 

The Sisters can receive ten Pupils into their house as boarders. As the 
number is limited, early application shoild be made by parents who may wish 
to secure places for their children. 

Txros :——$300 for the Scholastic Year. 

Circulars may be obtained from, and application may ts made to, 

_ *SISTER CATHARINE, Sister’s House, 
No.2 Waverly Terrace, Franklin Square, Baltimore. 


CHAS. W.-RANKIN, 
RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, BALTIMORE. july 
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M. WARNER HEWES. 
HEWES & 


HENRY W. WARNER, 
WARNER, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
FOR THE SALE OF COTTON, GRAIN & COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


18 COMMERCE STREET, 


oct-ly AGENTS FOR HOW’S NEW JERSEY NURSERY. 


BALTIMORE. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 


= 





MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES. 
CHAS. 8. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
aug-ly No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 





Belmont Stock Farm. 


I breed thoroughbred Horses in addition to two, each 
Norman Horses and Mares, imported from. France. in 
April, 1866 Also, have bred from the Black Hawk 
branch of Morgans, and have Fillies and Mares from 
three to six years old, and Geldings of three years old 
for sale. 

I breed Cattle only of the Short Horn Stock, and have 
Bulls and Heifers, and Calves of both sexes fcr sale. 

Also, Albemarle improved Hogs, (a cross of Chester. 
— and Kentucky Woburn,) both Sows, Shoats and 

igs. 

Prices to suit the condition of the South. 

S. W. FICKLIN, 
nov-3t Near Charlottsville, Va. 


A Valuable Fertilizer. 


The Cumberland Bone Company consists of practical 
farmers who, being tired of. buying fertilizers which 
proved uncertain in their effect, clubbed together and 
erected works for the manufacture of as good a commer- 
cial Superphosphate, primarily for their own use, as the 
best practical and theoretical ability working with the 
best materials could produce. Its suocess has been re- 
markable, and all whioh could be desired. A demand 
for it having gradually sprung up throughout wide dis- 
tances, as its concentrated richness became known, this 
is to say that a few hundred tons can now be furnished 
in quality and price the same as heretofore. 

For further information address 

CUMBERLAND BONE COMPANY, 
nov 3t Portland, Maine. 








Strawberry, Raspberry and 
Blackberry Plants in variety. 


The most profitable of which are the Philadelphia Rasp- 
nome Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, 
GRAPE VINES. CURRANT BUSHES, ASPARAGUS 

ROOTS, &c. Prices sent to all applicants. 
sept-tf JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. Jersey. 





FOR SALE, 
Farm and Steam Saw and 
Grist Mill, 
ON CHESAPEAKE TIDEWATER. 


OAKLEY PLACE contains, by recent survey, 578 acres, 
of which 166 are in wood—all bottom land—situate im- 
mediately on the waters of Milford Haven, Mathews 
county, Virginia. The soil is a daik, heavy, sandy loam, 
especially udapted to wheat and grass, and a portion, 
near the water, is good “‘ trucking”’ land. 

The land is very level, free of rock, and all arable. It 
is well ditched; and under good chestnut fence It has 
all (with a small exception) been well limed, and pro- 
duces clover finely. The average crops have been 2150 
bushels of wheat, 2000 of corn, 1500 of oats. Two hun- 
dred acres are now planted in corn, and the orchard of 
240 peach trees is in full bearing. The farm is rented at 
present to freedmen on shares—vegetable garden, &c., 
for use of house. 

Improvements—A small cottage dwelling, (the mansion 
was burned during the war, the walls are standing, and 
it could be rebuilt at comparative little expense, ) 6 cot- 
ages for laborers, 2 barns, 2 cornhouses, meat and poultry 
houses, outbuildings, &c.; the most valuable improvement 
being a large and snbstantial steam saw and grist mill, 
erected since the war. The building is 70x72 feet—a part 
being two stories high—with fire proof roof. The lower 
story contains a twenty horse-power engine—boiler, with 
steam guage, &c.—one of Page's circular saws—48 inch 
saw, 35 feet carriage, 70 feet ways—at present cutting 
from 2,500 to 15.400 feet of lumber per day, according to 
size (the grain being ground by night or at leisure times) 
saw-logs can easily be floated to the mill; also one of 
Harrison’s French Burr Grain Mills, (36 inch stones,) 
capable of grinding 12 to 15 bushels of corn per hour. The 
machinery is new. 

A rajlroad track extends from the mill to a wharf, 
where vessels can load with lumber or grain. 

The lumber brings, on the wharf, $17 50 to $20 per 
thousand feet for the pine, and $40 for the oak. 

The mill (which is offered more work than it can do) is 
now under rent, by contract, to responsible pu who 
are obligated to give up the contract if such should be 
the wish of the purchaser in the event of sale. 

[It may be here stated, that the owner of the property 
will sell only because imperative private affairs call him 
to another part of the country.) 

The farm adjoins the village cf Westville, the.county 
town, and a place of considerable trade. Postoffice, 
churches, male and female academy, stores, inns, coach 
and blacksmith shops, &c , are in sight from the door of 
dwelling. A mail steamboat from Norfolk and Old Point 
Comfort stops at the landing, 2 miles off, three times a 
week, and a duily boat is expected this summer. The 
roads in this section are level and smooth. The place is 
healthful. ; 

TERMS--The property, as it now stands, including the 
growing crops and the stock, vis, 6 horses and mules, 4 
fine milch cows, 6 oxen, 10 head of young cattle. 14 fine 
hogs, 8 new pldughs, 3 double harrows, 2 rollers, 1 wheat 
drill, 1 reaper and mower combined, 2 threshing machines, 
1 wagon, 1] ox cart.3 timber wheels, chains, &c., all in 
good order, will be sold for twenty-five thousand (25.000) 
dollars cash, and immediate dows iven, if sold 
immediately, Address DWIN A. LEWIS, 

American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4 Sours strerr, 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 
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CELEBRATED 


Horse and Cattle Powders. 


This preparation, 
long and favorably 
known, will thor- 
oughly reinvigorate 
broken-down = cnd 
low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening 
and cleansing the 


stomach and inter | THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES. 


It is a sure pre- Pay "Pee ? 
zacgenty seers of oS Se. For Families and Manufacturers. 

yan Ea ses incident to 

his <a, such as LUNG FEVER, GLANDERs, 





Up 
' % 





















THIS REDALLIOY 1g p 
‘ANIM sxtw3s * 





They are celebrated for doing the best work, using a 
much smaller needle for the same thread than dny other 
machine, 

The New Improved Family Machine is without a rival, 
and cannot be surpassed,—a Hemmer, Feller, Braider, 
Quilter and Guide go with each Family Machine free of 
charge. 

Every Machine is as near perfection as the best 
machinery in the world can make it. 

Tliey are adapted to all kinds of Family sewing, and 
Manufacturing of every description, making a beautiful 


and perfect Stitch, alike on both sides of the articles 
sewed, and will neither rip nor ravel. 


ENERGY, &c. Its 
use improves the 
wind, increases 
the appetite-- gives 
a smooth and 
| glossy skin—and 
transforms the 





Vj miserable skeleton into a ) ine looking and spirited The parts being exactly alike, if any part needs 
j horse. to be replaced, the operator can replace it. 
To keepers of Cows this preparation is invaluable. THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY 


It increases the quantity and improves the quality 


the milk. ithe | THE BEST MACHINES in the WORLD. 


been proven by ac- a7” SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

-_ experiment to McKENNEY & CO., Agents, 
ncrease the quan- 4 

tity of milk and oct-y 17 Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 





cream twenty per 
cent. and make the 


butter firm and 
co onggs My dh POOLE & HUNT, 
cattle, it gives them 
an eoeetiee loosens BALTIMORE, 
their hidc, ard 4 

$+ makes them thrive MANUFACTURERS OF 

Portable and Stationary Steam En- 
In all diseases of Swine, such as Conga, Ulcers in gines and Boilers 

ISS . ’ 


the Lungs, Liver, 
: STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 


&e., this article 
~ LEFFEL’S PATENT AMERICAN 
above diseascs 
DAVID E. FOuTZ, | AS FLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 


acts as a specific, 
By putting from 
Double Turbine Water-Wheel, 
will be eradicated Se : ; wi6 ° 
or entirely prevented. me, a certain Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, 
AT HIs 

WHOLESALE DRUG AND MEDICINE DEPOT, COTTON SCREWS, 

No. 116 Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 


one-half a paper 
If g¢ n 
preventive and cure for the Hor Cholera. 
For Sale by Druggists-and Storekeepers through- 


to a paper in a 
Prica 25 Cents per Pape~, o: 5 Papers for €1, . Portable Grist Mills, 
ert th» United States, 


barrel of swill the 
FREPARED £Y 
oct-ly ai dateaned TEUFEL, 


much pei 











Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. aug-ly 














Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. j deoeeratin, enor Ae- 
(Gold.Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute.) : eh tadatie 
MANUFACTURERS OF e ee ee FURNITURE, 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. (4 No. 491 W: Baltimore street, 
N. E. Cor. Eutaw.and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. (Between Green and Pine, 


dec-3t. 3 je-ly Baltimore, Md. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


SOLD BY AGENTS in all the PRINCIPAL MARKETS of the SOUTHERN STATES, and by 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


ALSO, GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


- FLOUR OF RAW UNSTEAMED BONE. 
JOHN S. REESE & CO., 


nov-tf 


71 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 








SAMUEL HUNT, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Saddles, Harness, Trunks, 
&c., &e., &e 
au-ly 202 BatTimore sT., BALTIMORE. 





Young and Pure-Bred Fowls. 

I have for sale Buff, Cochin Chinas, White Faced, 
Black Spanish and Brahmapootras, all superior pure- 
bred fowls, and guaranteed to be second to none, at $12 
per trio, boxed and sent with safety by express to al! 
parts of the United States All information sent free. 

Address CHARLES P. NETTLETON, 
ju-tf Birmingham, Conn. 





J.D. Warfield. G. W. Warfield. 
J.D. WARFIELD & CO. 
’ GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS; 


FOR THE SALE OF 


TOBACCO, GRAIN, POTATOES, FRUIT, 
SEED AND ALL KINDS CF PRODUCE, 


No. 258 WEST PRATT STREET, 
(BETWEEN HANOVER AND SHARP,) 
BALTIMORE. 
Consignments of all kinds of Produce solicited, 


Rererences—R. H. Carr & Bro , Walker, Dorsey & Co., 


Henry M. Warfield & Co., J. W. Guest, Cashier Citi- 
jo zens National Bank, Wheatley & Anderson. 
u-ly. 





BENJAMIN WASKEY, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


CABINET FURNITURE, 


WAREROOMS—3 N. GAY STREET. 
(NEAR BALTIMORE STREBT,) 


may-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 








BUSINESS AGENCY. 


American Farmer Office, 


EDWIN A. LEWIS, 


Proprietor of Agency. 





FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Sense, Super-Phosphates, Bone 
Dust and Other Fertilizers, Ma- 
chinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 
And articles of all kinds required by 
Planters and Farmers. 





Tlaving no personal interest whatever in any Frere - 


TILIZER, MACHINE, or IMPLEMENT, I am enabled to 
make unbiassed selection, and will purchase from 
such sources only as are believed to be entirely 
reliable. 

My arrangements with Minufacturers and Deal- 
ers, are such that I can furnish any article of 


Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 


WITHOUT CHARGE of Commission to the 
Purchaser. 


J Purchases made for cash only, and orders 
accompanied by a remittunce promptly and faiti/ul- 
ly attended to, 





FARMS AND LANDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Office, 
No. 4 Sours street, 
Baltimore. 








—s- 
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GABRIEL D. CLARK, 
Watch and Jewelry Store, 
CORNER CALVERT AND WATER STREETS, 


Baltimore, 


OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR 


GHold& Silver Watches, 


FINGER RINGS, 
EAR RINGS, 
PENCIL CASES, 


GOLD CHAINS, 
KEYS, 

BREAST PINS, 
LEVI BROWN’S 

DIAMOND POINTED GOLD PENS, 


SPECTACLES, 





STERLING SILVER ANB ALBATA WARE. 





GENUINE LECOULTRE 


SWISS AND ARMY RAZORS AND STROPS. 





HIGHEST PRICE PAID FOR 
ap-tf OLD GOLD AND SILVER COINS. 





THE. BURLINGTON 


FREE FRUIT BOX. 
) The Burlington Manu- 1 


hn facturing Company are 
now prepared to furnish 
| | their CHEAP and POPU" 








LAR Fruit Boxes for 
Marketing Berries and 
Small Fruits in any 
quantity, either in flats 
or made up. Having 
made some improvement 














in the style and appear- 
ance of the box, and ad- 


“=o 
LINud Tea 
NOLONITUQG Zu 


ded to it a new feature, 
they particularly invite 





Fruit growers and deal- 


| 





ers to send for circular 


q 


giving full description 
and list of prices, to 


THE - 
LH 
Burlington Manufacturing Company, 























dec-3t BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 





(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 





COO AT. 

Length .cccccccsccccccces from 1 to 2and 8 | Around the Waist under the Coat...... 8 
ATM cccc ccc. cccccccccces coed tO5 GNd6 | Height ft in. 
- Around the Breast under the Coat...... 7 | Weight coe: .ccccccccccces Ibs. 
“Wa a a 
Length, from 1 to 18, with last two Coat Measures. 
PANTALOONS. 

Outside Seam from top of Waistband..10 | Around the Waist under the Coat...... 8 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. ..... «se-12 | Around the Hips under the Coat...... 14 


SHIRTS. 
Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 





Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measurement 


sep-ly 





which can be taken by any one. whether a tailor or not All orders will have: prompt 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices sent by mail, when desired. ; 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


~~ www 





—~T~ 


A FINE STOCK OF 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
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NORRIS & PUSEY, 
141 PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feeling so highly gratified at the perfect satisfaction so freely expressed by the many 
i + purchasers of the 


Wood’s Self-Rake Reapers and Mowers 


Sold by us the present year, we beg to congratulate them, and say we shall be prepared to furnish 
more of the same sort next seison, and in the meantime would call their attention to our 
large and general stock of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS & CLEANERS, 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
GRAIN DRILLS, with GUANO ATTACHMENT, 
CIDER MILLS, CORN-SHELLERS, for Hand or Horse Powers. 
—ALL KINDS— 
FARMING & GARDEN TOOLS, FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS. 


Would call very particular attention to 


COE’S PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared to suit the Drill. This Fertilizer has proved itself to be superior to No. 1 Peruvian 
Guano. Price, $60.00 per ton. Those who purchase of us for their Spring crops, are ordering 
freely for their Wheat. Order soon, if you would procure it. 


NORRIS & PUSEY, 141 Pratt st., 





sep-tf 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





WM. CORSE & SON, 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Keep constantly on hand a large and select'stock 
of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREKS, FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS, GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSE- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ESCULENT 
ROOTS, &c. 50,000 Apple Trees, of large size 
and thrifty growth, all of leading varieties. 
30,000 Evergreens and Shade Trees, of th® most 
popular kinds. 50,000 Hedge Plants, , Osage 
Orange; American Arborvite, and Norway 
Spruces. 5,000 Evergreens, of extra size. 

As we intend clearing the ground this fall, 
will sell them low by the quantity. 

Send for Catalogue, gratis. 

We have no Travelling Agents. dec-tf 


SOUTHERN CULTIVATOR, 
OF ATHENS, GEORGIA. 








OER TRIE AP sascocecescone a ORE 





This excellent monthly and the American Far- 
mer together at $3.50 a year. 
Address “Soutnern Cuttivator,”’ 
Athens, Ga. 
Or WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 





Baltimore, Md. 


june-tf 


Tuos. BAYNES. Wma. W. Baynes. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Baynes’ Fertilizer, 


GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME, 
And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 


THOS. BAYNES & SON, 
No. 139 McElderry’s Wharf, 
Foot of Marsh Market. 
aug tf BaLtTimore, Mp. 





M. WARNER HEWES. HENRY W. WARNER. 
HEWES & WARNER, 
General Commission Merchants, 
18 COMMERCE STREET, BALTO. 
REFERENCES: 


MICHAEL WARNER, ESQ. CHARLES R. COLEMAN, ESQ. 
Pres. Nat'l Mechan. Bank. Cash. Nat'l Mchan. Bank. 
CHAS. A. GAMBRILL, ESQ. WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
ELLIcoTT & HEWES. 
WORTHINGTON & Lewis, Pub. Amer. Far. 
feb.-ly. 





DENTISTRY. 


Dr. W. H. HOOPES, 84 North Eutaw street, 
between Saratoga and Mulberry streets, an 
nounces to the citizens of Baltimore and 

vicinity that he has introduced into his practice the man- 
afacture of the PATENT MINERAL PLATE § It is the 
purest, cleanest, strongest and most perfect denture that 
art can procure. Persons calling at my office can be ac- 
commodated with any style and price of TEETH they 
may desire. Call and examine specimens. Teeth ex- 
tracted without pain, with the use of Nitrous Oxide. 
ju-ly. 
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thrashing of one field of wheat on the Nashville 
andRussellville Pike seeded by the ‘‘Star Drill,’’ 


did in saying 


f grain and the in- 


oining fields seeded 
crease in the yield will either of them more than 


We are can 


that we believe the saving o 


of wheat in the same and adj 
hine the first season. 


and the vield was more than double that 
in the ordinary way. 


last fall, 
pay for a mac 


J. G. Benrz, 





J.R. Hupson. 


aug-tf 





Logan County, Ky., June, 1867. 
This is to certify that I thrashed with my 


J. H. Gouca. 


hat the yield is double if 
Locan County, Ky., June, 1867. 


f any other wheat in that 


a field of wheat on the Nashville and 
ection seeded in the ordinary way. 


Russellville Pike, seeded by the ‘‘Star Drill,’ 
t 


and am fully satisfied 


not more than that o 


thrasher' 


hat we were present at the 


We hereby certify t 
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FARMERS 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Need no longer be without a good, 
Sresh bone manure, which is per- 
fectly reliable, and free from 
admixture of any kind 


LISTERS’ 


Fresh Bone Super-Phos- 


phate of Lime 
Can do all that Guano can possibly 


do, at the same cost per acre, 
and the land will be 


PERMANENTLY BENEFITED. 


For cotton and tobacco, Listers’ Fresh 
Bone Super-Phosphate fairly 
supersedes all others 


TRY IT ON YOUR 


WHEAT OR RYE, 
CORN, OATS, 
POTATOES, 
GRASS, &c. 


By using liberally the first year, 
very small applications would pro- 
duce the same results 


FOR YEARS TO COME. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
159 Front street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE BY 
SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, Ag’ts, 


aug-tf 52 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 








CHARLES FISHER, 


S@” Manufacturer and Dealer in Stoves, Tin- Ware, and 
Hlouse-Keeping Articles, No. 92 N. GaY 8TREET, opposite 
Harrison, Baltimore, offers a large stock at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 
Call before purchasing elsewhere. Repairs kept for 
oct- 


Stoves. y 


DENNIS, HOWELL & DENNIS, 


Wholesale and retail dealers in 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Oil Cloths, Window Shades, &c. 
51 NORTH EUTAW STREET, 


Corner of Clay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Special attention paid to Country Merchants. aug-ly 


New Brunswick Oats. 


We are now receiving orders for our new crop 
of this most valuable new oats, which has again 
proved itself the heaviest, most productive, and best 
outs in cultivation. It weighs forty-four to forty- 
five pounds per bushel, and yields fifty to a hun- 
dred per cent. more than common white oats, on 
the same soil, and with the same culture. Per- 
sous desirous of obtaining prime seed are re- 
quested to order early, as we were compelled to 
disappoint many last scason, who deferred their 
orders until spring. Full descriptive circular 
mailed to applicants. EDW.J. EVANS & CO. 

aug-6t. York, Penn. 


ERCILDOUN NURSERIES. 


PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES! 
Best market varieties, selected for profit. Packed 
in boxes in the best manner, for distant ship- 
ment. Delivered in Baltimore, without charge 
for freight or packing, at $100 per thousand, for 
Sevecrep, Finst Crass Trees. Second size, $70 
per thousand. 
Those who intend planting large orchards, will 
find our stock all they could desire. 
Catalogues, with full description of all the most 
popular varieties, sent to applicants. 
Address, LUKENS PEIRCE, 
sept-6t. Ercildoun P.O., Chester Co., Pa, 


Wilson Early, Kittatinny, 


And other Blackberries—Philadelphia, Clarke, David- 
son’s Thornless, Doolittle and other Raspberries—the 
Charles Downing, .Stinger’s Premium, Durand’s Seed- 
ling, Philadelphia and other Strawberries—Grape Vines, 
Currant Bushes, Asparagus Roots, Peach and Standard 
Pear Trees for sale by THOS. C. ANDREWS, 














Moorestown, N J. 
Price List free on application. oct-2¢ 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


Nos. 58,60 and 62 LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


Would respectfully call the attention of 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS 


To their large and well-selected stock of Labor-Saving 


MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS. 
Would name in part the following : 


NEW YORKER, SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
MOWER COMBINED, 


The best in use. This REAPER took the GOLD MEDAL at the Great 
Field Trial held at AUBURN, N. Y., in July, 1866, as the best Self-Rake 
on the ground. 
- Also, the celebrated 
Monitor Mower, and Monitor Reaper and Mower 
Combined. 


This Reaper will have a Self-Rake this season. _ . 
The above machines we can recommend to our friends and customers as 
the best machines in the market. 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN CULTIVATORS. 
Maryland Self-Discharging Hey and Grain Rakes, 


The best in the country. 


Skinner’s Sulky Flushing Gang Plow, Wheat Glean- 
ing Rakes, and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes, Grain 
Cradles, Corn Planters, Corn Coverers, Thrash- 
ers and Cleaners, Horse Powers, 

All the different patterns. 

WHEAT AND CORN FANS, 
SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLER 
AND MASTICATOR, FODDER, STRAW, 
AND HAY CUTTERS, PLOWS, 
CULTIVATORS, HARBOWS, &c., &c. 


For particulars send for a pictorial catalogue. * may 
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SMITH BROS. & CO. 
CLOTHIERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, 


AND DEALERS IN GENTS FURNISHING GOODS, 


may-lyr 


38 & 40 West Baltimore st., Marble Hall. 





ST. CLEMENT'S HALL, 


A FIRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


(NEAR BALTIMORE.) 





St. Clement’s Hall is a large and beautiful edifice built expressly for a First Class School 
and while it affords room for the operations of the same, it has the appearance without, and the 
conveniences within, of a gentleman’s private dwelling. ‘Tt has been already eminently successful. 

The Household is under the immediate charge of the Rector and his wife. The pupils are 
all received as members of the family; strict attention is given to their health, personal habits, and 
to the cultivation of courteous manners, while every care is taken to unite the comforts of a home, 
with the strict discipline of a school. In these respects this Institution claims to have no superior 


in the country. 


The Site, comprising fifteen acres, commands an extensive and delightful prospect, and 
affords ample play-grounds within sight of the Hall, but entirely seeluded from public observation. 
The boys here enjoy advantages of all kinds of summer and winter sports, including bathing and 


skating. 


Teachers.—The Rector has been @Bgaged in the South, for more than twenty years, in the 
work of Education. He gives his wholetime to the School. He is aided by two Classical Teach- 
ers, and such other Assistants as may be needed ; by Professors of Modern Languages, Instrumental 
Music and Drawing, when classes are formed requiring their services. 

The Course of Studies is as full as that of the best American Schools. Instruction is 
thorough in every department. Full particulars may be obtained from the Circulars, which con- 
tain references and a list of pupils. Terms per annum, $350. 


Rev. J. AVERY SHEPHERD, A. M., Rector, 


ELLICOTT’S MILLS, MD. 


« Refer to Bp. Warrtrncnay, Md.; Bp. Greex, Miss.; Bp. Atkinson, N. C.; Bp. Quinrarp, Tenn.; 


Bp. Witmer, Ala.; Bp. Winmer, La.; Bp..Youne, Fla. Also to Gen. Joseph 


Wade Hampton, S. C. 


E. Johnson, Gen. 
aug-tf 





L. W. MORRIS, 


50 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
( MORRIS’ EUROPEAN EXPRESS,) 


Has been appointed Sole Agent in 
the United States, by 


PAUL TOLLARD. ++ Paris. ...0«- France, 
AMBROISE VERSCHAFFELT..Ghent. +++. Belgium, 
PLATZ & SON. soccseeescececeesErfurt..ooesGermany, 


FOR THE SALE OF THEIR 


GARDEN, AGRICULTURAL,TREE 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, &c. 


CATALOGUES and PARTICULARS wil be furnished 
on application. 

Consignments of Genuine Claret and First Class Rhine 
WINES always on hand. 

feb-ly L. W. MORRIS.: 





PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators: Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnitural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of the trade and farming commu- 
nity, called to our.celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. ‘It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the Jargest scale. we can supply the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

ddress ‘ A. B. FARQUHAR, 
nov-tf York, Pa. 
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FOR SALE, 


A Farm, containing 509 acres of land, of which 380 
acres are open, the remainder in wood, (pine, chestnut, 
oak and hichory,) situate in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, within two miles of the steamboat landing at 
Kinsale, on the Potemac—which point is reached in eight 
hours from Baltimore—and within one mile of a landing 
for large schooners ; also within a mile of an oyster creek 
where the finest oysters, fish and wild fowl abound. The 
farm is well enclosed,and sub-divided into five fields, 
‘ranging from seventy to seventy-five acres each, by good 
-ehestnut fences. More than two-thirds of the open land 
has been recently limed, and clovered. It is a clay sub- 
soi!, produces well in corn, wheat, oats, &c., and ig well 
adapted to the growth of peaches and other fruits, 


Improvements—Brick dwelling, in good repair, con- 
taining five rooms, besides passages, closets, and store- 
room. Brick meat house and dairy, kitchen, barn, stable, 
corn houses, and all necessary out-buildings. For price 


and terms address, 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 


American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4 Soutm street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MINERAL AND TIMBER LAND 


FOR SALE. 





A Tract of Land Containing 1,500 
cres, 


(One tract of 1,350 and one of 150 acres, adjoining,) 
known as “The Fairfax Land,” situate about 12 miles 
south of Tunnelton Depot, Independence and Thornton, 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and on the head 
waters of Big Sandy Creek, Preston County, West Vir-’ 
ginia, (about 5 miles from the “Fanny” Furnace, on the 
waters of Brushy Fork, on the edge of Barbour County 
West Virginia.) 

There are county roads from Tunnelton, Independence 
and Thornton Depots, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, to the land, 

This tract contains valuable iron ore, and the 11-feet 
vein of bituminous coal, as well as cannel coal; also a 
large vein of Jimestone and fire clay. 

The tract is well timbered, there being plenty of tan 
bark and stave timber on it. 

There are some improvements on the 150 acre lot. 

There are two oll wells in successful operation near the 
property, one a mile on the west and the other three- 
quarters of a mile on the east side. 

This is a valuable property, and will be sold low on 
early application. 

Title perfect and property free of incumbrance. 





For price and terms address 
EDWIN A, LEWIS, 
American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4 South street, 
Baltimore. Md 





FOR SALE, 


COUNTRY SEAT, 


SUITABLE FOR A BOARDING SCHOOL 
(much wanted in the neighborhood) 


OR A LARGE FAMILY. 


The Farm—situate near Lower Yeocomico Creek and 
about 2} miles from Kinsale, Westmoreland Co., V irgi- 
nia—contains about 99} acres, of which 18 or 20 are in 
wood—the remainder open, and generelly level; about 
65 acres being in a very high state of improvement. 

Over 100 fruit trees on the place, and a number of very 
outs grape vines. producing excellent wine. 

One Brick Dwelling, with 4 rooms and an Entry, and 
one Frame Dwelling, with 8 rooms and an Entry. 

Both houses in good repair, and situated within 15 
yards of each other. 

Good Stable and Barn under one roof. 

Episcopal, Methodist and Baptist Churches in the vi- 
cinity, and the roads are firm and generally level. 

The region is healthy, and the society in the neighbor- 
hood is pleasant. 

The place is easily accessible—it being about 244 miles 
from Kinsale, where boats touch frequently every week, 
from Baltimore, Alexandria and Washington. 

Fish and Oysters abound at all seasons of the year. 

If desired, the Live Stock, consisting of Yoke Oxen, 
Sheep, Cows, Yearlings and Colt—value $850—would be 
sold. 

Also, if wanted to increase the size of the farm, an ad- 
joining farm of 167 acres. For price, 

Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Business Agency. 
No. 4Souru street. 
BALTIMURE, MD. 








FOR SALE. 


A FINE-FARM 


Of Four Hundred Acres, 
IN WESTMORELAND COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 


Bounded north by an inlet or bay of the Potomac river, 
and east and. west respectively by large creeks, requiring 
but little fencing to inclose the entire tract, the river and 
creeks serving the purpose of enclosure on three sides, 
and affording in abundance all the delicacies of the salt 
water—fish, waterfowl, oysters, &c. 

The planting of oysters might be made a source of great 
profit, there being more than two miles of excellent shore 
entirely under the control of the owner of the farm. The 
land, with the exception of about forty acres of wond, is 
cleared and arable; the soil a heavy loam, peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of wheat, clover and grasses. 

The growing crops at present are thirty acres of wheat, 
thirty of oats, and one hundred planted in Indian corn. 

The orchard contains about one hundred trees—apple, 
pear, peach, cherry and plum. Besides the orchard are 
a scattering trees of all the varieties above men- 
tioned. 

Improvements consist of a substantial BRICK DWEL- 
LING, containing seven rooms, beautifully situated on 
one of the creeks. in view of the river, with several frame 
out buildings, ice-house, barn, &c. 

Price $30 per acre for the entire tract, or one-half, ex- 
austes of buildings, at $20 per acre 

Possession can be had immediately, provided satisfae- 
tory. arrangements can be made in regard to the growing 
crops. The title is unquestionable. 

The place is readily accessible-by steamboats from Bal- 
timore, Washington and Alexandria. 

A EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4 SoutH stRzer, 
. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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FOR SALB, 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 


3 miles from Alexandria, Va., and 9 mi'es from 
Washington, D. C., with a full view of 
the Potomac River, Mount Ver- 4 
non and Maryland. 


The Farm contains 306 acres, of which 90-acres are in 
wood, the balance under fence and fine cultivation. 

Springs convenient all over the farm. 

The Improvements consist of— 

1. A Frame House, 16x40 ft., for laborers—Cistern at- 
tached. 

2. A Stable, 35x30, 16 ft. high, with stalls for 6 horses, 
12 cows; hogpens, and a Hay loft. 

3. A Barn, 35x30, 16 ft. high. with Corn Crib. 

4. A Wagon House, 54x14, 14 ft. high, with Loft for 
grain. 

«J All the above buildings erected last summer; {1866.) 

5,6 and 7. Houses for hands. 

There is a magnificent site for a Mansion—the cellars 
already made. , 

Price $55 per acre. $4000 can remain oh mortgage 
until lst March, 1870. 

Balance payable to suit purchaser. 

If desired, all stock, implements and tools can be 
bought with the farm, viz., 9 Cows, 6 Horses, 2 Wagons, 
2 Carts, 4 and 2 horse Harness, Plough Gear, 12 Ploughs, 
2 Cultivators, Harrows, &c. 

Cash price $1450. Also, about $500 of Corn, Potatoes 
and Fodder. 


—ALSO-- 
ONE OF THE MOST DESIRABLY LOCATED FARMS 
ON THE POTOMAC, 


3 miles from Alexandria, Va., with full view of Wash- 
ington, Alexandria, Mount Vernon, and 
the Potomac River. 


It contains 53 acres, of which 23 acres are in wood. 
Fine orchard of young bearing trees. 

The Improvements are— 

1. A Frame Dwelling House, 40x17, containing 4 plas- 
tered rooms up stairs, and 6 rooms in the basement. 

2. A Stable, 30x20, with closed shed attached, for 9 
cows, hogs, &c. &c. 

3. A Dairy, (brick.) 

4 A house 12x16 for hands. 

All the buildings erected last summer, (1866) 

Price $60 per acre, payable in 4 years. 


ALSO FOR CASH— 


Stock, Vehicles, Farm Implements, Utensils, Furni 
ture. Price $1850. : 


Real estate in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 


New York would be taken in exchange. 
‘ 





Address ; 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Business Agoncy, 
No. 4 Souta streer, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





FOR SALB, 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM, 


CONTAINING NEARLY 400 ACRES, 


The soil being equal to any in all the Piedmont (Vir- 
ginia) region, and considered about the best farm in the 
county. Itis located in sight of the Ura ge and Alex- 


andria Railroad, in view of and between two Villages, 


and near two depots. 
Large and fine orchard of every variety.of fruits; brick 
houses, good barns and suitable buildin s. 
Terms of sale—CASH. ; 3¥ 
For full description and price, address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
American Farmer Business Agency, 
No. 4 South strezr, 
ju-tf + BALTIMORE, Mp. 





The attention of Fmigrants and Capitalists 
wishing to settle or invest in North Carolina, 
West of the Blue Ridge, is invited to the 


WESTERN 


NORTH CAROLINA LAND AGENCY, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
HENRY & EASTMOND. 


For the sale, purchase or lease of Real Estate in Western 
North Carolina. 

It will be found on investigation that no sect‘on of the 
Union can present such a combination of advantages as 
Western North Carolina, for the salubrity and health of 
its climate, and its adaptab:lity to the growth of all the 
Cereals, Fruits, Pasturage, Sheep Raising, Grass and 
Grazing Farms, together with its immense Water Power, 
sufficient for the most extensive Factories, and in its 
Forests are boundless supplies of Naval Stores, Timber 
and materials fur Tanning, while in the bosom of her 
mountains lie rich mines of Gold and Iron Copper, Lead, 
Coal and other minerals. It is the object of this enter- 
prise, through agencies in the chief cities of the Union, 
to bring these abundant resources of the mountains to 
the notice of men of energy and capital, and to get to- 
gether the buyer and seller, 

For further information address the Western N. Caro- 
lina Land Agency, at ASHEVILLE, North Carolina. 


jan HENRY & EASTMOND. 


Scott’s Journal of Useful Information 
for the People. 
By Professor J. Walter Scott. 

A Magnificently Illustrated Family Magaz'ne of High 
Character, containing Information worth Thousands of 
Dollars to Men and Women. 

Only $1 per Year. Sample Copies, 30 cents. 

Address, Pror. Scorr, President New York University 

jan tf No. 30 Clinton Plaee, New York City. 


FOR SALE, 


A Very Desirable Farm, 


Containing, by recent survey, 426% acres, lying on the 
line of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroa?, which passes 
through the land —6 miles from Port Tobacco, and 7 miles 
from navigation —in Charles county, Maryland. 

It is accessible by stage route from Washington city to 
Port Tobacco, the stage passing the place three times 
a week—distance 26 miles—or by daily mail boat from 
Washington to Glymont, thence by stage to Port Tobacce, 
the county seat. 

The place is convenient to post-office, mills, churches, 
&c. Three hundred acres are arable, the remainder co- 
vered with timber—chiefly white and red oak timber of 
the best quality, also pine. 

The soil is alluvial, the land gently rolling, and well 
adapted to the growth of all the staple products of the 
county, viz, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco, and could be 
made profitable for grazing. 

The land is well supplied with springs and streams, the 
latter affording water-power. 

It can be divided into two parts, with timber for cach, 
and will be sold either in whole or in part. 

An orchard of 230 trees, planted in 1866. 

Fencing in good condition. 

Improvements—Brick dwelling, with 6 rooms and attic; 
situated in a grove of oak timber, with spring about 50 
yards from kitchen; stables for 8 horses; corn-house— 
granary, with sheds; tobacco-house, (capacity 15 hhds,) 
carriage-house, ice-hquse, meat-house, poultry-houses, 
&c , &c , also 2 houses for laborers. 

Location, which is on table land, is healthy. 

Title unquestionable. 

Price $30 per acre, Cash. 

Immediate possession given. 

The farm is well stocked and provided with imple- 
ments, any or ali of which will be sold if desired. 

A plat of the property can be seen by calling on the 
nndersigned. EDWIN A. LEWIS, 

American Farmer Office, 
No. 4 Sours street, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 
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AMERICAN FARMER 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


EDWIN A. LEWIS, Proprietor. 





FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust and Other 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 

And other articles required by Planters and Farmers. 





The undersigned will have, im addition to his own judgment, the benefit of the experience of 
the proprietors of ‘The American Farmer,’’ both of whom are practical agriculturists. 


—— _—~» @ @ ---— 

Having no personal interest whatever in any FERTILIZER, MACHINE, OR IMPLEMENT, he 

is enabled to make unbiased selection, and will purchase from such sources only as are believed to 
be entirely reliable. 


His arrangements with Manufacturers and Dealers avé such, that he can furnish, at their lowest 
prices, any article of 


Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 
Y<=> Without Charge of Commission to the Purchaser, a>.) f 





Ba Purchases made for cash only, and orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, 





LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. ON COMMISSION. 


Valuable Farms and Plantations for sale. 
ADDRESS: EDWIN A... LEWIs, 
“american Farmer” Office. 
No. 4 South street, near Baltimore, 


BALTIMORE. 
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GRAPE VINES! 


We offer for sale a choice lot of Grape Vines, 
including all the improved varieties for out-door 
cultivation, such as 
IONA, ISRAELLA, DELAWARE, 

ADIRONDACK, CONCORD, 
ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, 
ALLEN’S HYBRID, 
HERBEMONT, DIANA, 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA, 
IVES’ SEEDLING, 
CREVELING, &c. 
&c., &c., at the current market prices. 


To secure reliable Plants for our own vine- 
yards, we have established extensive Green- 
houses for propagating under glass, and can 
confidently recommend our stock to vineyardists 
and amateurs. 

Orders received at the store of R. SINCLAIR, 
Jr. & CO., 62 Licut street, Baltimore. 


SULLIVAN & FORD, 
Sykesville, Md. (B. & O. R. R.) 


November 22, 1867. jan-lt 





THE 


Piedmont Land Agency 


VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG, Va. 


Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Moritgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 


We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 
South of the James River, East of the Blue 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we-can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information addres 

E. C. RANDOLPH & CO, 
PIEDMONT LAND AGENCY, 


jan At either of the above named offices, 





CRESYLIC SOAPS 
AND 
Saponaceous Compounds, 


PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 
NEW YORE. 


And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers. 





For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid jtself will not combine with water, and if . 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 lbs. 
of the Protector to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, as a 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a’ weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Sold in 1 Ib. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 
3 * 66 $1.00 
a.” 1.25 
10 * 2.25 
60 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will 7 complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLaNnt PRoTecTos. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedst , Jails, h , &c., where insects 
of any kind are ee meng or wa foul odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Prorgcrog. 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. jan 
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for a Priced. Catalogue,) : 


30,000 wk i STAND: 
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Ornamental and Evergreen’ ‘Treés, Small’ Fruit, aes yee 
BO Come and see for yoursélves, or address ie 


RIOHD CROMWELL, 46 and 48 Light Hs Patina, - ; 


RICHARD. CROMWELL, — 


Nos. 46 and 48 Light street, Baltimore, Md., 


OTURER AND DEALER IN?" 
AGRICULTURAL AND’ HORTICULPURAL 


Implements & Machines, 


Takes -pleasnte. dn sotering | Hachines, parning ee Poe ar age owes 
HALL’S CELEBRATED erieinnt “AND SEPARATOR, vrs 
CAREY'S PATENT TENAIORSE POWER. ¢ 


This machine is ¢apable-oF threshing, separating and bagging from600 to 900 bushels af 
cg day, and from.4,000 to.1,200;bushels of f oats per a ive! ‘mnounted du ou tracks, and | 
e moved about by two horses, 


HARDER’S; ola ea >ARATOR, reith two. anil: Searles Railay: 
This Machine took Guld Bey Field Trialdn 1866; and at Temglensls tiers 
1865, over all Machi: 
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<a MERCHANTS’ SAFES, 
#=DWELLING HOUSE SAFES, BANK SAFES, 


VAULT DOORS AND LOCES, 
SMALL SAFES AND IRON BOXES, FOR FAMILIES. 
SEND FOR CIRCGLAR AND PRICE EIST. 

Sales Room 265 Baltimore street, one door above Hanover. 


oct i Lue Hn. MILLER: , 


- 2° SINCLAIR &-GO.. 


MANUFACTURERS UF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
GARDEN AND FIELD om 


Nos. 58, 60 & 62- LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We have on-hand the following PREMIUM baBOR SAVING MACHINES, which wi be lof at at 
all timés at the lowest market prices, viz: . 


SINCLAIR'S PATENT CORN STALK FODDER, and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER ee ote Sear < 
FOR BOTH HANDSsAND: HORSE. POWER, | oa 
‘Reading’s Patent Horse Power ~ rapes 


“CORN and COB ecbneey: . Shae 
* <ERON CORN MILLS AND ‘AND. COB MILLS cours : 
TON, GRIST MILLS, made with. ithe ogne YE 


ows, CELTIVA TORS, PLOW 
Machines are our own then 

ur friends and custom as. 

is made add sold by wu guara 








